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A Southern Italian 
Ragu Menu 



Dolce CPane con 7jucc£ine 

Made Both 



Only Bertolli, Italy's best-selling, 
best-loved olive oil, could bring out the true, 
subtle flavors of such delicious foods as Dolce 
Pane con Zucchine. 

Of course foods like this are appreciated 
not only in Italy, where Bertolli has been 
made for over 125 years, but here, where 
families like yours have made it the best-loved 
olive oil in America today. 



Bertolli Dolce Pane con Zucchine 



3 cups flour 

1 1/2 cups sugar 

2 tsp, cinnamon 
1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp, baking powder 
1 tsp, baking soda 

3 large eggs 



3 cups shredded, unpeeled 
zucchini 
1 1/2 cups dark raisins 
1 1/2 cups golden raisins 

1 cup walnuts, chopped 

2 tsp. vanilla 

1 cup Bertolli Extra Light Olive Oil 



In a large bowl mix together the flour, sugar, cinnamon, 
salt, baking powder, baking soda, zucchini, raisins 
and nuts. In another bowl beat together the eggs, 
vanilla and olive oil. Pour over flour mixture and stir 
until thoroughly mixed. Pour batter into 1 2 greased 
individual Bundt'lette® molds to 2/3 full. Bake at 350'F 
for 30-35 minutes or until toothpick comes out clean or 
pour batter into two 9x5-inch loaf pans, baking at 350'F 
for 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

Lemon Icing 

1 1/2 cups confectioners' sugar 

1 tsp. lemon zest 

3 Tbsp. lemon juice 

1 Tbsp, Bertolli Extra Light Olive Oil 

In a small bowl, combine all icing ingredients. Drizzle 
on room-temperature cake. 





RECIPE BOOK OFFER! 

To get your Bertolli Olive Oil Recipe Book containing 25 delicious recipes and money-saving 
coupons, send $2.00, check or money order, for postage and handling to: Bertolli Nutrition 
Center, P.O. Box 555FC, Gibbstown, NJ 08027. 
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The sweet, nutty 
flavor of green 
acorn squash is 
a welcome taste 
of fall 
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34 A Traditional Southern Italian Ragii 

by Paul BertoRi 

Slow-braised beef yields a rich sauce for a pasta 
first course, and the meat itself follows as a 
succulent main dish 

40 Baking Golden Vegetable Gratins 

by Deborah Madison 

All sorts of vegetables, from potatoes to artichokes, 
taste delicious under a crust of breadcrumbs or cheese 

45 A Light, Airy Puffy Pancake 

by Bette Kroening 

Showy as souffle but easy as a flapjack, this golden 
pancake can be flavored with apples, cheese, or 
almost anything else 

FLAVORINGS AND TOPPINGS — SAVORY AND SWEET 47 

48 Three Hearty Chicken Fricassees 

by Dennis Baker 

Gentle simmering is the key to tender chicken 
and a savory sauce 



52 A New Twist on Tamales 

by Stephan Pyles 

Extra mixing time is the secret to light, tender tamales 

57 Master Class: Making a Country Pate 

by Katherine Alford 

Generous seasoning and gentle cooking create a savory, 
succulent pate 

62 Kitchen Scales for the Savvy Cook 

by Maggie Glezer 

Measuring by weight rather than by volume can make 
you a better baker 

64 Vietnam's Classic Soup Is a Whole 
Meal in a Bowl 

by Nguyen Thi Thai Moreland 

Pho combines an aromatic beef broth with tender 

noodles, hot chiles, and a cool squeeze of lime 

68 Rediscovering Cocoa 

by Mice Medrich 

This pantry staple can surpass chocolate for sophisticated 
flavor in desserts from brownies to frozen mocha 
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Ragii," p. 34. 
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Letters 



If you'd like to share your 
thoughts on our most 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies, 
here's the place to do so. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. 



Grilling pizza 

Your article by W. Park Kerr, 
"Grilling Pizza on Your Bar- 
becue" (Fine Cooking #15), 
brought back memories. 

In 1986, Michigan was un- 
der a record heat wave, and we 
too had to resort to barbecuing 
our pizza to get out of a hot 
kitchen. We used standard 
baking sheets with small holes 
drilled in the bottom and as- 
sembled the pizzas in them as if 
we were preparing them for the 
oven. The first pizza was burnt 
in three minutes. Later we reg- 
ulated the heat by overturn- 
ing an empty baking sheet and 
setting it on the grill. On top 




Fine Cooking welcomes article 
proposals from our readers. We 
acknowledge all submissions, return 
those we can't use, and pay for 
articles we publish. Send proposals 
to Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 



of that, we 
set the pan with 
our pizza and barbecued it for 
eight to ten minutes in a closed 
grill. Our pizza was crispy, 
smoke flavored, and delicious. 

— Janice LaQuiere, 
St. Clair Shores, Ml 

The truth about 
Btu vs. watts 

Contrary to an assertion in 
your Q&A column in Fine 
Cooking #15, there is a direct 
comparison between electric 
range elements measured in 
watts and gas burners meas- 
ured in Btu/hr. Any student 
of science or engineering 
knows that 1 watt equals 
3.412 Btu/hr, and that all the 
electrical power used by a 
range element eventually 
emerges as heat or infrared 



(radiant) heat. Thus, a 2.6k W 
element has the same heat 
output as an 8,900 Btu/hr gas 
burner, and each will boil a 
gallon of water in a little over 
eight minutes (plus some 
extra time to heat up the 
cookware, coils, etc.). Gas 
burners and conventional 
electrical coils, when set on 
high, always deliver their full 
rated power, but the currently 
popular smooth-top radiant 
elements cycle on and off if 
the cookware isn't sufficiently 
smooth to prevent the glass 
surface from overheating. 

— Donald Candela, 
Granby, MA 

A better buttercream 

Love your magazine! For the 
first time, I want to offer 
a difference of opinion. In 
Fine Cooking #14, the 
article on buttercream 
frosting is interesting, but 
there is an easier method of- 
fered by Rose Levy Beran- 
baum in her book, The Cake 
Bible. She calls it Neoclassic 
Buttercream, and it "yields 
identical results" and it's a lot 
easier. I quote, "Some of the 
sugar and all of the water is re- 
placed by corn syrup. (Corn 
syrup, by volume, is about half 
the sweetness of sugar, so 
Vl cup is needed to replace the 
l A cup sugar.) The com syrup 
provides just the right amount 
of water so that, when brought 
to a full boil, the temperature 
of the syrup is exactly 238°F. 
There is no need to use a ther- 
mometer. The corn syrup also 
prevents crystallization." Even 
though I'm a traditionalist and 
enjoy the challenges of clas- 
sical baking, I now use her 
method exclusively, as it is 
faster and nearly foolproof. 

— Carole Kimball, 
El Cajon, CA ♦ 
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Say It Like You Mean It. 

Nothing expresses your gratitude more eloquently than our indulgent assortments of rich, 
luscious truffles. Wrapped with true beauty and grace, they speak all the words you can't. 

1-800-9-CODIVA www.godiVa.com AOL (keyword: CO DIVA) 

New York Paris GODIVA Tokyo Brussels 

Chocolatier 



Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Send it to Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506, and we'll try to 
find a cooking professional 
with the answer. 



How to make a chewy 
oatmeal cookie 

How can I get chewy oatmeal 
cookies? I've tried insulated 
baking sheets, adding molasses, 
and a low oven temperature, 
all to no avail. 

— Christine Park, 
Farmington, CT 

Maggie Glezer replies: 

Cookie chewiness is related 
to the sugar in the cookie. 
When sugar is first added to a 
cookie dough, it's crystalline. 
As the cookies bake, the crys- 
tals dissolve into a syrup. 
Cookies just out of the oven 
are soft because the sugar is 
still dissolved and fluid. 
Cookies harden as they cool 
when the sugar recrystallizes. 

To make chewy drop cook- 
ies, you need to keep the 
cookies' sugar in a syrup. One 
way to do this is to underbake 
the cookies. Underbaking in- 




Determine the chewiness of oatmeal 
cookies by controlling the sugar. 



creases the cookie's water 
content, which in turn keeps 
the sugar dissolved. 

Another factor is the pro- 
portion of sugar in the recipe. 
Drop cookies with more sugar 
will brown faster than those 
with less sugar. These sweeter 
cookies will, in a sense, auto- 
matically underbake because 
they'll look fully baked sooner 
than those that are less sweet. 

Finally, lowering the tem- 
perature of the oven only 
increases the baking time be- 
cause browning is slowed, so 
the cookies end up being dry. 
The following recipe, which 
I've adapted from an old 
Betty Crocker standard, is my 
family's favorite. 

Chewy Oatmeal 
Cookies 

Yields 4 dozen cookies. 

8 oz. (16 Tbs.) unsalted butter, 

softened 
2 packed cups brown sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. vanilla extract 
V2 cup milk 

8 oz. (1 3 A cups) unbleached 

all-purpose flour 
1 Tbs. baking powder 
12 oz. (4 cups) old-fashioned oats 

Set an oven rack on the top 
position and heat the oven to 
375°F. Beat together the but- 
ter, brown sugar, salt, vanilla, 
and milk until well combined. 
Combine the flour, baking pow- 
der, and oats; add this mixture 



to the butter mixture and stir 
until thoroughly blended. 

On ungreased baking sheets, 
drop the dough in heaping 
tablespoonfuls, leaving at least 
2 inches between drops. Flatten 
the drops with wet hands. Bake 
until the edges of the cookies are 
brown, about 1 2 min. on regular 
baking sheets; 1 2 to 1 4 min. on 
insulated sheets. You may need 
to rotate the sheets after 5 min. 
to ensure even browning. Re- 
move the cookies from the bak- 
ing sheets immediately and let 
them cool on a rack. 
Maggie GIe?er teaches and writes 
about baking in Atlanta. 

Whatever happened 
to baker's cheese? 

When I lived in Wisconsin, I 
had no trouble finding baker's 
cheese at local grocery stores. 
Now I can't find it anywhere. 
Is there another name for it, 
or a substitute? 

— Gerry Hoefer, 
Arlington, VA 

Linda Funk replies: Baker's 
cheese fell out of favor a while 
back and has been off the 
market for the last ten years. 
A dry- curd cheese, it was sold 
in 8- or 16-ounce tubs, like 
cottage cheese or ricotta. 
Baker's cheese is still made 
in bulk on special order — 
thousands of pounds at a 
time — for bakeries and pastry 
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THE BEST WINES AND BEST BASMATI RICE 
HAVE ONE INGREDIENT IN COMMON. 

TIME. 



Like fine wine, the best Basmati Rice 
cannot be created overnight. 
That is why we ensure each grain of 
817 Elephant Basmati Rice is 
aged to perfection. 
So that when you serve it you 
experience the unmatched 
flavour, delicate aroma and 
long grain character 
associated only with the 
finest Basmati Rice. 




For trade inquiries, please contact 
the following: 

FOR EAST COAST, MIDWEST, SOUTHEAST, SOUTH, 
NORTHEAST— HOUSE OF SPICES, 127-40 
W1LLETS PT. BLVD., FLUSHING, NY 11368 
TEL: 718-507-4900, FAX: 718-507-4683 

FOR Vi EST COAST— INDO EUROPEAN FOODS. 
INC., 1000 AIR WAV, GLEN DALE. CA 91201 —USA, jt> 
TO. Hl.Sir 1000. FAX: 818-247-9722 

N0.8I7 PURE 1 
BASMATI 
RICE 1 

Manufiftimd & picted by M/S. DEVA SINGH SHAM SINGH. 

TEL 282220. 282230, 282807. 28252-t; fAJfc 91 -183-282913/224295. 



Give your cuisine the royal touch. 
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Q&A 



companies that use it in fill- 
ings and cheesecakes, but it's 
no longer available to con- 
sumers. 

I'd recommend substitut- 
ing ricotta or a half-and-half 
version of dry-curd cheese 
and ricotta. Most bakers now 
use dry-curd cheese for pastry 
fillings. It's similar to ricotta 
cheese, only drier. Dry-curd 
cheese actually has more uses; 
in addition to being a pastry 
ingredient, it makes a tasty 
and less runny filling for 
lasagne and stuffed pasta than 
ricotta or cottage cheese do. If 
you can't find dry-curd cheese 
in the store, you can make 
your own by draining ricotta 
of its whey. Simply line a fun- 
nel with cheesecloth, set it 
over a jar, spoon the ricotta 
into the funnel, and put the 
whole setup in the refrigerator 



to drain the ricotta. In four to 
six hours, you'll have dry- 
curd cheese. 

Linda Funk is the director 
of national product 
communications for 
the Wisconsin Milk 
Marketing Board. 

Harvesting and 
storing pecans 

We have two pecan trees, and 
we don't know what to do with 
allthenuts. How dowehar- 
vest and store them? How long 
will they keep? 

— Tom Harris, 
Fort Worth, TX 

John McGlynn replies: After 
they fall from the tree in au- 
tumn, gather your pecans and 
shuck them as soon as pos- 
sible; pecans shouldnot lie on 
the ground in their husks for 




more than two or three days; 
otherwise, dew and rain will 
discolor them. 

Spread the shucked pecans 
on a ventilated surface (a 
screen works well) to dry for 
two to three weeks. After this 
time, crack the nuts. Cracked 
pecans will stay fresh in the re- 
frigerator for up to three 
months. If you want to store 
the nuts longer than that, 
freeze them, but before you 
do, pull them out of the re- 



Pecans should be shucked, dried, 
and cracked before they're stored. 

frigerator to dry for 24 hours. 
Pecans will hold their taste 
and quality in freezer storage 
for up to two years. I find zip- 
top plastic bags to be best for 
both refrigerator and freezer 
storage. 

John McGlynn is a nut gatherer 
for I'Etoile Restaurant in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and self- 
proclaimed "nut" from Cazen- 
ovia, Wisconsin. 



Professional Catering 




Graduates of 
the National 
Center for 
Hospitality 
Studies look 
forward to 
futures as 
bountiful and 
inviting as the 
tables they 
set. Begin a 
new career 
in just 1 2 
to 1 8 months. 



Sullivan Colle ge 



National Center for Hospitality Studies 
1-800-335-0855 

3101 Bardstown Road • Louisville, KY 40205 



Kirkland Custom Seafoods 

Presents 




Offering the Finest Selection of 
Gourmet Smoked Salmon and Seafood 

Perfect as Gifts, for Entertaining, and 
for your favorite recipes 

Call or Write for a Free Color Brochure 

800-321 -FISH 

Since 1947 
Kirkland Custom Seafoods 

P.O. Box 2040 
Kirkland, WA 98083-2040 
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Drew Nieporent 

Owner of Tribeca Grill, Nobu. 
Monlrachel, Loyla, Zeppole at 
the TriBokery, New York, and 
Rubicon in Son Franscisco 

Phoiogiaphy by Goo'ge longe 
Photo taken ar layla. New York 




For a free catalog, call 

1.800.568.2433 



Q&A 



Cooking acidic foods 
in foil 

I've read that I shouldn't cook 
high-acid foods in aluminum 
cookware. On the other hand, 
I've seen recipes for cooking 
fish that call for wrapping the 
fish in aluminum foil, along 
with a generous helping of 
salsa, which of course contains 
tomatoes and lime juice. Any 
problem here? 

— Chazz Milerno, 
Berkeley, CA 

Shirley O. Corriher replies: 

It's perfectly safe to cook 
something so acidic in alu- 
minum foil; neither the cook- 
ing period nor the acid con- 
centration are significant 
enough to elicit a harmful re- 
action. But remove the food 
promptly from the foil after 
it's finished cooking. If acidic 



foods remain in contact with 
aluminum foil for an ex- 
tended period, the acid would 
eat away at the metal, in this 
case forming aluminum salts 
that would end up in the 
food. While we all need trace 
amounts of these compounds, 
larger doses are poisonous. 
Shirley O. Corriher, a contrib- 
uting editor to Fine Cooking, 
teaches food science and cook- 
ing classes across the country. 

Are unopened 
clams unsafe? 

I've heard that it's 
dangerous to eat a 
steamed clam that hasn't 
fully opened. Is this true? 

— Candace Camille, 
Los Angeles, CA 

Jon Rowley replies: A clam 
that hasn't opened af ter being 



steamed is belligerent, but not 
dangerous. If you cook it 
longer, it will eventually open, 
unless you're dealing with a 
"mudder" — a clamless shell 
that has filled up with mud. 
Mud-filled shells are some- 
times held together by a vac- 
uum that can survive cooking. 




A steamed clam that won't open 
isn't dangerous, just stubborn. 



Mudders, a not-too-common 
but natural occurrence, can 
be detected by listening for a 
dull thud when knocking on 
it with another clam. 

The number of clams that 
stay unopened in the bottom 
of the pan af ter steaming may 
depend on the species. For in- 
stance, manila clams grown 
in the Pacific Northwest open 
at pretty much the same 
time when cooked. 
Notsoofour Pacific 
Northwest little- 
necks, which are er- 
ratic and uncoopera- 
tive. The unopened 
ones have behavioral 
problems, but they 
won't harm you. 
Jon Rowley, of Seattle, is a con- 
sultant to seafood restaurants 
and retailers and to the seafood 
industry. ♦ 
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Large viewing 
oven door window 

Interior oven light 

Infra-red broiler in oven 

Sealed gas burners 

Automatic 
re-ignition system 

Precision brass valves 

Fan forced 
convection oven 

2 year warranty 

500 to 16,000 BTUs 

For 20 more features and 
a little more information, 
call (800) 366-9653. 
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A Cracker Made With Wine? 

American Vintage Wine Biscuits 

are deliciously different crackers 
made with wine & black pepper. 
Always a perfect accompaniment, 
serve these crackers with erudite, 
cheeses, pates, cocktails, appetiz- 
ers, wine-tastings, soups, salads, 
munchies, dips or anything you 
can imagine: even ice cream. 
Their striking combination of 

flavors make them 
irresistible 
on their 
own like 
chips. 



A UNIQUE 
GIFT!! 



2 BAG SIZES: 4.5 OZ. & 8 OZ. 
Try our sampler packs: 

• 3 small and 2 large bags $27.00 

• 2 large bags $15.00 

(includes shipping in continental US) 

Credit cards call: 718-361-2358 
MC, Visa, AmEx. Or mail check or money order to: 

American Vintage Wine Biscuits, 
40-03 27th Street, Long Island City, NY 11101. 
Ask for us at your favorite store. 
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The Perfect Gourmet Gift! 
It's Uniquely Mississippi! 
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A NEW cookbook of exciting and 
unusual catfish recipes from this gourmet 
restaurant in the Mississippi Delta. 
Hard cover that opens flat $14.95 
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Call to order or receive our brochure 

1-800-833-7731 

P.O. Box 540, Indianola, MS 38751 
FAX: 601-887-5547 




Profession 

Hard- 
Anodized 



Heavy gauge, highly conductive aluminum 
provides precise control, for cooks who insist on 
* m gte&t teste in everything. 



Lifetime warranty, made in the USA. Available at better department and specialty stores. 1-800-809-7267. 




Free Loaf Introductory Offer 



>^fij / u p n v i 



$15.95 (pltui $8.00 Mpping.) 
Shipped out the day you call, 
second day air-U.S. eS Canada. 



_ povitic* 800-634-1002 

Family-owned for over a decade MClVUa, Discover e3 AmXpre.ui 
7775 Quivtra, Lene.xa, Kath.<tu> 66216 Visit us on-line.. .mrw.povitica.com 



makes a tasteful, gourmet 
tuktitiiw to yiittrtahle faring 
year 

'mini). Each Pm-ikca Li care- 
fully prepared in the trafaumal 
Croatian manner, iximl-maek, 
■ad-rolled and patiently baked 

to perjectum. 0ur,ipecml 
Pihitua is literally packed \ritb 
fifth mgreelkiiLi like mam 
cheese or chopped walnuts 
(oeeraptHtm)). In fact, each 
Pwituii wifikuifullU'o-and- 
a-balf pound'! Stock up, it 
freezes perfectly, so y<w civi 
always km jome on hand fa 
Imtnch, onacks, or parties' f 
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At the Market 



Winter Squash 
from Sweet 
to Nutty 




Butternut squash has a finely grained, bright- 
orange flesh with a rich, full, sweet flavor. 
Butternut, which weighs 1 to 2 pounds, is 
ideal for washing, pureeing, and baking 
in gratins, as in the recipe on p. 44. 





Acorn squash can be white, gold, or green. The white and gold 
have pale flesh, a grainy texture, and a bland, faintly nutty, 
sometimes acrid flavor. The green is my favorite: its orange-yellow 
flesh has a sweet, nutty flavor and smooth texture that purees 
beautifully and needs little seasoning beyond salt and pepper. 



Sweet dumpling is at its peak of 
flavor when the skin turns creamy 
yellow streaked with orange. The pale 
yellow-gold flesh is slightly grainy, with a distinctly 
nutty flavor. A small squash, often weighing less than a pound, 
sweet dumpling can be stubborn and difficult to cut through. 



When stacks of hard- 
skinned winter squash 
start appearing at farmers' 
markets and roadside stands, 
I know that autumn is truly 
here. Bins, boxes, and wheel- 
barrows filled with dozens of 
different squashes in an array 
of green, orange, gold, and red 
displace the waning season's 
zucchini, tomatoes, and egg- 
plant and inspire me to come 
indoors to cook my favorite 
cold-weather squash dishes. 



Winter squash are ex- 
tremely versatile in the 
kitchen. Pureed for a soup or 
baked in a pie shell, they can 
be prepared in many dif ferent 
ways and adapted to recipes 
for almost every course of 
every meal. Their flavor can 
be mild or quite sweet and 
their texture can range from 
dense to light. 

Although all squash vari- 
eties originated in the Amer- 
icas, they're now grown and 



eaten throughout the world. 
A favorite soup in Southeast 
Asia combines winter squash 
with coconut milk and tofu, 
while in the Philippines, thick 
orange-fl eshed squash slices 
are fried with onions, garlic, 
and pork chops. In Central 
America, winter squash is of- 
ten found sugared and crys- 
tallized, and in Italy and 
southern France, it's pureed 
for ravioli fillings and cheese- 
topped gratins. Here at home, 



Americans love their squash 
baked with lots of butter and 
brown sugar or in sweet pies 
spiked with cinnamon. 

Choose squash that feel 
solid and heavy. As winter 
squash lose freshness, they 
dry out and become lighter, 
even spongy. The skin should 
be hard with no signs of soft- 
ness. 

Winter squash are keeper 
vegetables. Protected from 
easy spoilage by their hard 
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At the Market 



Kabocha has a mild flavor and some- 
what grainy texture that takes well to 
seasoning and is especially good in soups. 
Difficult to cut open, the gray or gray- 
green skin gives way to dry orange to 
yellow flesh. Each weighs 3 to 5 pounds. 




Rouge vif d'etampes has dark orange flesh 
that turns lighter orange around the seed 
cavity. It's slightly grainy with a fine 
flavor, making it a favorite for gratins 
L and soups. Also known as French 
m pumpkin, it can weigh from 2 to 
■ 20 pounds. 





1 



Delicata is at its peak of flavor 
when the skin turns from green and 
white to creamy yellow streaked with 
orange. The slightly orange, smooth, dense 
flesh and nutty, nearly caramel flavor are best 
appreciated when the squash is simply baked. Perfect for 
serving two people, delicata often weighs less than a pound. 



Hubbard squash has 

dense, smooth, bright-gold 

flesh with an intense vegetable flavor that isn't as sweet as other squashes. 
Excellent simply mashed or as a pie squash, hubbard is among the largest 
of the winter squash, weighing 12 pounds or more. 



skin, most winter squash will 
last a month or longer stored 
in a cool, dry place — in the 
basement or garage or on a 
kitchen counter. Once the 
squash has been cut open, it 
should be wrapped tightly in 
plastic, refrigerated, and used 
within three or four days. 

The biggest challenge in 
cooking winter squash is 
cutting one open. I've had 
some close calls — nearly 
slashing myself more than 



once while trying to stab 
through an obstinate acorn 
squash or a stubborn kabo- 
cha. Finally, following a 
friend's sworn method, I 
dropped a big 1 2 -pound hub- 
bard on a cement patio. It 
broke nicely into three pieces, 
making it easy to scoop out 
the seeds. I've since used this 
method for any especially 
hard skinned squash. 

Another, less dramatic 
method is to insert the point 



of a large chef's knife into the 
center of the squash and 
carefully cut down. Rotate 
the squash and repeat on the 
other side. Winter squash 
with less formidable skins, 
such as delicata and butter- 
nut, can easily be sliced into 
halves or rounds. 

Once a winter squash is 
cracked or cut open, remove 
the seeds and any particularly 
fibrous strings surrounding 
the seed cavity. I usually 



leave the skin on if I'm bak- 
ing or steaming the squash, 
but otherwise I peel it before 
cooking. 

Georgeanne Brennan grows 
all types of squash on her farm 
in northern California. She 
has written several cookbooks, 
including Potager: Fresh 
Cooking in the French Style 
and The Vegetarian Table: 
France (Chronicle, 1 992 
and 1 995). ♦ 
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To seal this bowl of nuts you need the 
strength of Reynolds" Plastic Wrap. 




CLEAR 



Reynolds em**™ 
+ PlastkWrap 



1 



We take the worry out of wrapping because Reynolds Plastic Wrap stretches to give you the tightest seal. 



Reynolds 



For recipes and usage tips, write to: The Reynolds Wrap Kitchens, P.O. Box 1592, Dept. A-320, Chestertown, MD 21696, or visit our World Wide Web site http://www.rmc.com/wrap 



Notes 




A vivid 

California 

cassis 



One of California's most 
imaginative vintners 
has released a new 
dessert wine. Bonny 
Doon's Cassis, made 
from an infusion of 
black currants, is re- 
markably well bal- 
anced and less viscous 
and cloying than the 
French liqueur crime 



Bonny Doon's Cassis is 
less cloying than French crime de 
cassis. Try it in salad dressings in 
place of vinegar. 

de cassis. Its vivid flavors are 
supported by a pleasing acid- 
ity, warmed by alcohol with 
just the right amount of sugar. 
True to the experience of eat- 
ing fresh black currants, the 
Cassis finishes with a slight 
astringency. 

Because Bonny Doon's 
Cassis has the weight of wine 
rather than a liqueur, I found 
it more usef ul in cooking than 
creme de cassis.Try it as a sub- 
stitute for vinegar in salads 
with duck, pigeon, or fall 
fruits such as pears, figs, and 
pomegranates. Mix a little of 
it with dry white wine for a 
particularly fragrant Kir. (Just 
don't count on the sugary fin- 
ish you would normally get if 
you had used the sweeter 
creme de cassis.) Or you may 
just decide that Bonny Doon's 
Cassis, with its distinctive 
musky, earthy aroma, is too 
good to dilute, and you'll 
simply enjoy it on its own. 

Bonny Doon's Cassis costs 
about $9 for a 375ml bottle. 
For more information, call 



the Bonny Doon vineyard in 
Santa Cruz, California, at 
408/425-3625. 

— Chef and restaurant consul- 
tant Paul Bertolli is a contribut- 
ing editor to Fine Cooking. 

A great grater 

Anyone who has ever grated 
chocolate on a standard box 
grater and watched it fly all 
over the kitchen will want 
to try the Porcelain Grating 
Dish from Progressive Inter- 
national. This dish looks like 
an old-fashioned juicer, but its 
"moat" surrounds a raised flat 
grater with dozens of sharp 
teeth. Grated chocolate accu- 
mulates in the moat, which 
has a spout, making it easy to 
dust the top of a cake or pie. 

I used it to grate ginger, 
peeled and unpeeled, with ex- 
cellent results — and without 
scraping my knuckles, even 
when using small pieces. 

Grating lemons takes a bit 
longer than when using a 
standard grater, but clean-up 
is a breeze because you don't 
have to pick out recalcitrant 
bits of zest from grating holes. 



Just rinse the grater with 
soapy water and it's clean. 

Though the photo on the 
grater's box shows a carrot be- 
ing grated, a standard grater 
is actually better for carrots 
unless your recipe calls for 
them to be grated very fine. I'd 
stick to other graters for hard 
cheeses for the same reason. 

This grater does such a 
great job with so many ingre- 
dients that most cooks and 
bakers will find it invaluable. 
It's available from the King 
Arthur Flour Baker's Catalogue 
(800/827-6836) for $12.95 
and from Zabar's in New York 
City (212/787-2004). 
— )udith Sutton is a food writer 
who has worked as a cook and 
pastry chef at several Man- M 
hattan restaurants. 



Calphalon 
turns to 
bakeware 



As the author of several des- 
sert books, I long ago learned 
to appreciate the value of 
pans that bake evenly and 



woti'i warp or bend. Now 
Calphalon has introduced 
professional-quality bakeware 
that can stand up to a work- 
out in kitchens like mine. 
The new line includes sturdy 
baking sheets with easy-to- 
grip raised ends, round and 
square cake pans that are a 
desirable two inches deep, 
loaf pans with smooth interior 
seams, and regular, mini, and 
muffin-top muffin tins. 

Made from heavy-gauge 
aluminum or aluminized steel 
with durable nonstick inter- 
iors, these pans heat quickly 
and hold heat evenly. All are 





The Porcelain Crating Dish finely grates chocolate, ginger, and lemons. 



Cakes release evenly from Calphalon's 
new loaf pans and muffin tins. 

easy to clean after a brief soak 
in soapy water. 

Cakes I baked in the round 
and loaf pans released easily, 
and cookies baked evenly 
on the heavyweight baking 
sheets. (Dark-finished pans 
absorb more heat than shiny 
pans do, so you may have to 
adjust cooking times.) 

The pans range in price 
from $15 for a small baking 
sheet to $24 for a rectangular 
cake pan or muffin tin. Avail- 
able in department stores and 
cookware shops, they come 
with a lifetime warranty. 
— Elinor Klivans puts her pans 
to use testing recipes for books 
such as Bake & Freeze Desserts 
and her upcoming Bake & 
Freeze Chocolate Desserts. ♦ 
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Explore great cooking! 



As a true lover of cooking you have a special relationship 
with food. You love how it looks and feels. . .how it smells 
and tastes. You embrace the pleasures of the kitchen. And 
we share your world. 

Fine Cooking shows you how to cook creatively, with 
confidence! Expert cooks give you in-depth information — 
from basics to advanced techniques. Youll learn about new 
tools and ingredients and enjoy brilliant color photos and 
step-by-step illustrations. 

Explore the whole exciting process from market to 
kitchen to table in Fine Cooking. . .America's 
great new food and cooking 
authority! 



SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

Take a moment now to order 
Fine Cooking. A subscription 

(six colorful issues) is only $26. 

Call our toll-free number below. 

Risk-Free Offer 

If you are not completely 
satisfied, you may cancel at any 
time and we'll immediately 
refund your payment in full. 

To order, call 
1-800-888-8286 
and ask for 
operator 70. 

T aunton 

MAGAZINES 

for fellow enthusiasts 




Technique Class 




Quartering a chicken gives you four equal-size portions for sauteing, stewing, barbecuing, or baking. 



Cutting 
up a 

Chicken 

Buying a whole chicken 
and cutting it up yourself 
has many advantages. The 
most obvious benefit is that a 
whole chicken can cost half 
as much as one that's sold in 
parts, and nothing needs to 
go to waste. By cutting the 
bird yourself, you'll get pieces 
that look exactly the way you 
want. You may also find a 
better selection at the super- 
market, since many organic 
and free-range birds are sold 
whole rather than in parts. In 
addition, you can use what's 
left over — usually the back- 
bone, the wing tips, and the 
giblets — for stock. Freeze 



Removing the legs 




Cutoff the wing tips. Set the 

chicken squarely on a cutting board. 
Fold open the wing nearest you and 
cleanly slice through the first joint. 
Save the wing tips to make stock. 



Separate the leg from the breast. 

Pull the drumstick toward you. Use 
the tip of a knife to cut through the 
skin diagonally. Stay close to the 
thigh, leaving the skin on the breast 
intact. Often there's a pale strip of fat 
just under the skin to guide you. 



Snap the thigh away from the back- 
bone. Push your thumbs down into 
the opening between the thigh and 
the breast and fold the thigh away 
from the chicken's body until you see 
the joint snap out of the back. Cently 
tug the leg away from the carcass. 



Cut the leg away from the chicken. 

Following the contours of the back- 
bone, trim around the "oyster" — 
the tender nugget of meat close to 
the backbone — and leave it attached 
to the thigh, not the back. Repeat 
with the other leg. 
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Destroy The Evidence. 




No one needs to know such a tasty garlic bread can he found in_ i jour q n>cer 's franer. 



Pefferidce Farm 



Technique Class 



Separating the breast from the back 




Whack through the ribs with a 
heavy chef's knife. Holding the 
chicken with the pointed end of the 
breast up, use a chopping motion 
to separate the whole breast from 
the back. 



Snap the backbone away from 
the breast. Hold the breast in one 
hand and push down on the 
backbone with the other. With this 
action, the wishbone is exposed. 



Cut along the wishbone to fully 
remove the back. Aim for the point 
where the wings join the breast, 
being careful to leave them attached 
to the breast. Save the back to use 
for stock. 



Cut the breast in half. Lay it skin 
side down and cut through the 
center of the cartilage. With poultry 
shears, cut off any pieces of wish- 
bone and rib that remain attached 
to the breast. 



these until you have enough 
to make a worthwhile stock, 
or use them right away to en- 
rich a small amount of sauce 
or cooking liquid. 

Every cook approaches 
cutting chicken differently. 
Some begin with the wings, 
others the legs. Some cut a 
chicken into eight, six, or — 
the method presented here — 
four pieces. The number of 
pieces depends primarily on 




Cutunderand around the thigh 
bone. Use the tip of a knife to free 
the bone that runs through the 
center of the thigh without slicing 
through the thigh meat. 



the size of the chicken. Quar- 
tering a 3- to 4-pound bird 
provides four good-looking 
portions for sauteing, stewing, 
barbecuing, or baking. For 
larger birds — or smaller por- 
tions — you can make more 
pieces by separating the 
thighs and drumsticks into 
two pieces and cutting each 
breast in half crosswise. An- 
other technique is to cut the 
whole wing off the breast, 



which makes the wings viable 
pieces themselves. 

Some chefs use a cleaver 
to cut up chicken; others pre- 
fer poultry shears. I use a 
heavy chef's knife for almost 
all the cutting and then pull 
the carcass apart with my 
hands. If poultry shears are 
handy, I'll use them to cut 
through the chicken's ribs 
and maybe to cut off the ends 
of the wing joints and drum- 



sticks, but a knife works just 
as well. 

Cooking chicken on the 
bone makes it much tastier 
and juicier. It's also best to 
leave the skin on and let it 
baste the meat as it cooks. 
One problem cooks often en- 
counter when cooking quar- 
tered chicken is that the 
breasts cook faster than the 
thighs. Ifyoucuttheboneout 
of the thighs (but not out of 
the legs) as shown at left, 
they'll cook in about the same 
time as the breasts. 

Sometimes I like to further 
trim the chicken legs for a 
more elegant presentation by 
neatly removing the round 
ends of the drumstick with 
poultry shears or a cleaver. 

Remember to thoroughly 
clean knives and cutting 
boards after working with raw 
poultry. I wash mine in a 
bleach solution. 



]ames Peterson, a contribut- 
ing editor for Fine Cooking, 
teaches cooking across the 
country. His latest book is 
Fish & Shellfish (William 
Morrow, 1996). ♦ 



Boning thighs for even cooking 




Scrape the bone clean. Push the 
meat down and off the bone with 
the tip of your knife to expose 
the joint. 



Snap the thigh bone away from 
the drumstick. Twist the bone with 
your hand until it separates at the 
joint. Leave the leg bone in place. 
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d's Best Gullety 



Chef 
d'mwre 

A masterpiece of the 
knilemaker's art ... 
durably, dependably 
sharp, fully forged and 
handcralted from unique 
ultrahigh carbon Trizor" 
stainless alloy For a 
lifetime of pleasurable 
culinary creation 

The Chel sChoico ' Colloclnyi 
by EdgeCrott 

(800) 342-3255 



Bring the flavors of Italy home 




dgnaini Imports now 
makes this professional 
European oven available for 
your restaurant or home. 
Crafted in Tuscany, the 
Valoriani ovens are renowned 
for quick and efficient baking 
and roasting. 

Let Mugnaini Imports 
bring the flavor of traditional 
Italian cuisine and the 
unparalleled al fresco dining 
experience to your home. 

Call for an appointment 

to visit our 
demonstration kitchen 



C'^UCNAINI 

IMPORTS 



Selert Distributorships Available 



340 APTOS RIDGE CIRCLE WATSONV1LLE, CA <>5076 PHONE 408 761-1767 FAX 408 684-1501 
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Kitchens for Cooks 



Choosing Cabinets 
for Your Kitchen 




Cabinets are the back- 
bone of a well-designed 
kitchen. They define work- 
space and their layout deter- 
mines how well a kitchen 
functions. Cabinets can actu- 
ally make cooking easier by 
keeping the tools you need 
most close to where you most 
need them. Having your pots 
close to the stove, your plates 
near the dining table, and the 
onions near the cutting board 
will save you steps and help 
organize the room. 

But buying cabinets re- 
quires learning the language of 
cabinetmakers. Framed and 
frameless, laminates and color 
cores are foreign phrases to 
most cooks, and it's not un- 
usual to become intimidated 
and confused when choosing 




Frameless cabinets have doors and 
drawer fronts that cover the entire 
face of the cabinet. Originally a 
European design, these are now 
common in American kitchens. 



cabinets. Deciding what works 
best for your kitchen is easier if 
you know a bit about cabinet 
construction and design. 

CABINET CONSTRUCTION 

Every cabinet is built as a 
simple box with a back and 
sides, called a case or carcass. 
Cases are built in units of var- 
ious sizes and shapes and are 
arranged to fit your kitchen. 
The three basic forms are base 
cabinets, which sit on the floor 
under countertops, sinks, and 
stove tops; wall cabinets, which 
hang above the counters; and 
tall cabinets (also called full- 
height cabinets), which run 
from the floor almost to the 
ceiling, something like a built- 
in hutch or pantry. 

Cabinets must be built for 
strength. Whether they sup- 
port granite countertops or 
shelves full of dishes, all cabi- 
nets must be sturdy. The pop- 




framed cabinets present a traditional 

doors and drawer fronts, adds structure 

face frame (see photo at left). 
The doors are hinged directly 
to the inside of the case with 
concealed hinges so that 
when the doors are closed, 
they cover the entire front of 
the cabinet. This detail, called 
flush overlay, gives a kitchen 
a sleek, contemporary look. 

With frameless cabinets, 
there's nothing in the way as 
you move things in and out, 



All wood cabinets are coated with 
a finish to protect them from 
grease and grime. 



ular American technique is 
to make framed cabinets by 
attaching a hardwood face 
frame to the front of the case 
(see photo above right) for 
strength and stability. The 
frame also provides a surface 
for attaching door hinges. 

Frameless (or European- 
style) cabinets are built so that 
they don't need a stiffening 



and the drawers are roomier. 
But frameless cabinets may cost 
more, and they can "rack," or 
slant if not carefully installed. 

CHOOSING MATERIALS 
FOR CABINET FACADES 

Doors and drawer fronts trans- 
form cabinets from utilitarian 
storage units into beautiful 
furnishings. In today's market- 



look. The face frame, separating the 
and style to these maple cabinets. 

place, you can fashion almost 
anything you want, but the 
choices can be mind-boggling. 

Natural wood is the most 
popular material for kitchen 
cabinet facades. Oak, birch, 
ash, pine, and maple are typi- 
cal; walnut, mahogany, and 
cherry are also available but 
cost more. The final appear- 
ance and character of the wood 
depends on the stain. Stains 
range from neutral to dramati- 
cally dark and from wood tones 
to bold colors. Regardless of the 
wood and finish you choose, 
expect the wood to darken and 
develop a rich patina over time. 
Ultraviolet light will darken al- 
most all woods, especially cher- 
ry and mahogany. 

Painted finishes come 
in a tremendous range of 
colors. The most important 
element in choosing a paint 
finish is to select one that's 
durable and easy to clean. Oil- 
based enamel offers a slick ap- 
pearance and is long lasting. 

All well-made wooden 
cabinets, whether natural, 
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Dynasty... 

For When Youngish Upon A Star. 




Wishes can come true. You want a commer- 
cial quality range but you want a light in the 
oven. You want a window in the oven door. 

You want a convec- 
tion oven that can be 
operated convention- 
ally as well. And, 
wouldn't it be nice if 
these features can be 
found in a commer- 
cial quality range that 
is a perfect fit with your standard 
kitchen cabinets front to bach? 



Wishes do come true. Dynasty's 
new commercial quality ranges 
offer all the features you have 
been wishing for whether 
your choice is a 30", 36", 48" 






or 60" model in black, white or stainless fin- 
ish. And, along the way you'll find it reassur- 
ing that Dynasty's 
new ranges are built 
to the same high 
quality standards for 
materials and work- 
manship that have 
made Dynasty the 
Ultimate Professional 
Range. 



See a Dynasty range and you'll 
agree. Use a Dynasty range and 
you'll know it for sure. For com- 
plete product information or for 
the name of the Dynasty dealer 
nearest you, write or phone today. 





A Division of Jade Range. Inc. 
7355 E. Slauson Ave., Commerce, CA 90040 • Phone (213) 728-5700 • Fax (213) 728-2318 



Kitchens for Cooks 



stained, or painted, will have 
a finish applied to protect 
them from the grease and 
grime that accumulate in an 
active kitchen. The best will 
look as good as new for years. 




Plastic laminate surfaces 
are easy to care for. Lami- 
nate refers to a type of con- 
struction where a plastic 
veneer is fused or glued to a 
compressed craft-paper core. 
As with all cabinets, these 
range from poorly made to 
top quality. The best have a 
solid-color core so there's no 



Generous pantry shelves fold neatly 
into these full-height cabinets. 



Roll-out bins for recydables and 
trash eliminate clutter in the kitchen. 



dark seam showing around 
the edge of each door and 
drawer. Better brands offer 
more choices in terms of style, 
color, features, and finishes 
(glossy, matte, aggregate, or 
embossed) . 

STYLE DETERMINES COST 

As you choose materials and 
finishes, a picture of the 
overall style of your kitchen 
develops. Cabinet doors and 
drawer fronts should coordi- 
nate with this picture. Some 
of the choices are raised 
panel, flat panel, tongue- 
in-groove, and mullioned 
glass. Some even have carved 
designs. 

Top-quality cabinets with 
flat wooden doors may cost 
as much as $30,000 for a 
medium-size kitchen. The 
same cabinets could cost up 
to $36,000 with raised-panel 



doors and jump as high as 
$60,000 if you choose leaded 
glass doors. Shop around to 
find doors that suit your de- 
sign and budget. 

THREE WAYS TO BUY 

As you shop for commercially 
manufactured cabinets, you'll 
come across the terms stock, 
semi-custom, and custom. 
On the surface, the some- 
what fuzzy distinctions be- 
tween the three may make 
you question their different 
price tags. 

The most popular and 
least expensive are stock 
cabinets. These are mass- 
produced and sold completely 
assembled at kitchen show- 
rooms and home improve- 
ment centers. They only come 
in standard sizes and shapes. 
For stock cabinetry, measure 
your kitchen and then map 



THE COOLEST CATALOG 
ON PLANET EARTH! 

Our funky (and FREE) catalog features 
classic mustard humor, awesome mustard 
accessories and hundreds of great mustards 
from all around the galaxy. For the catalog 
that really does cut the you-know-what, 
write, call, fax or even visit our web site: 

THE MOUNT HOREB MUSTARD MUSEUM 

1 09 East Main St. • Mt. Horeb, Wl 53572 
(608) 437-3986 • FAX: (608) 437-401 8 
TOLL FREE: 1-800-438-6878 
httpV/www. mustardweb.com 




VI D ALIA* 
ONIONS! 




Hendrix Farms proudly presents this 
year's crop of Vidalia* Sweet Onions! 
Fresh from the field and hand selected, 
order your Vidalias* today and ask for 
a free copy of our spring catalog! 

10-LB. BOX $12.95 
25-LB. BOX $29.95 
50-LB. BOX $54.95 
(Plus $2.95 S&H per address) 

1-800-221-5050 
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Learn to Cook 
in America's 
Culinary Capital 

Career Programs 

We offer comprehensive 
Culinary Arts and Pastry 
and Baking programs in 
America's culinary capital. 
Our intensive program 
provides a solid foundation 
for a range of careers. Our 
graduates work as top 
chefs, bakers, caterers, edi- 
tors and food stylists. Externships are 
provided in NYC's top restaurants. Our 
programs — 20 week day and 26 week 
night — are ideal for career changers. 

Recreational Programs 
Our options and the accolades keep 
growing. Consider our intensive one- 
week classes at our new 23rd St. school. 
An ideal way to take a cooking vacation 
in NYC! 




PETER KUMPS ^J^lT 

NEW YORK Cookiru? School 
COOKING MTtSSdsEl 
Cjr«IJ/VlT New York, NY 10128 
O^HUWIj (800) 522-4610 

Call o r write for our free brochure 
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Life in the kitchen just got a 

Introducing 



Kitchen Assistant 



easier 




Imagine having all your favorite recipes"; 
fight at your, fingertips. ..imagine hayjRgrimi perfectly 
organi/ctl ;ind (nine able ta Hint ttu ni at llu tnuch of a button... imagine 

an instant!^- 

With Kitchen J»««fs1ant, the amazing elec(n>nic cookbook from brother, vou canjurtlfu all! 
2aV UB0-2#-178y for more information. 



We're at your side 




Brother International Corporation, Dept HAD, 200 Cottontail Lane Somerset, NJ 08875-6715. 
© 1995 Brother International Corporation 



The Kitchen Assistant software was developed in conjunction with CookbookResource USA®, Ltd., Milwaukee, WI. 



Kitchens for Cooks 



out an arrangement of cabi- 
nets to fill that space. If you 
want anything other than 
standard, you're out of luck. 
Filler strips are sold to make up 
for any small gaps and make it 
look like a perfect fit. Since 
stock cabinets are available in 
limited styles and finishes, you 
may end up designing your 
kitchen around your cabinets, 
not the other way around. 

Semi-custom is a step up 
from stock in terms of cost, 
variety, and quality. While 
there's still no opportunity 
for customizing, semi-custom 
cabinets come in a wide selec- 
tion of colors, materials, and 
styles. Unlike stock cabinets 
which are completely built in 
advance, semi-custom ones 
must be assembled to order 
from manufactured compo- 
nents so you have greater lee- 
way in terms of size and style. If 



your space is simple and rela- 
tively straight, semi-custom 
can work well and look great. 

Choose custom cabinets if 
you envision a complicated 
kitchen design. Factory-built 
to your specifications, custom 




A pop-up mixer stand keeps small 
appliances nearby but out of sight. 



cabinets can include unusual 
angles, curves, and dimen- 
sions. They cost more, but you 
get a generous choice of mate- 
rials, finishes, and styles, along 
with top- quality construction. 



Certified kitchen designer Don 
Silvers is a consultant and 
teacher at UCLA. He's the 
author 0/ Kitchen Design 
with Cooking in Mind (NMI, 
1 994) and is on the Internet 
atsildesigns@aol.com. ♦ 



BELLS AND WHISTLES 
TO MAKE LIFE EASIER 

Beyond shelves and drawers, 
consider other interior op- 
tions, such as: 

♦ swing-out spice racks 
or spice drawers 

♦ metal bread-box drawers 

♦ appliance garages 

♦ roll-out pantries and 
shelves 

♦ pull-down towel bars 

♦ wine racks 

♦ cookbook cases 

♦ recycling and trash bins 

♦ adjustable shelving 

♦ pop-up mixer stands 

♦ tilt-out sink trays 

♦ cutlery dividers 

♦ vegetable drawers 

♦ lid storage racks 

♦ tray and baking-sheet 
storage 

♦ lazy Susans 



A FOURTH OPTION- 
HIRE A CABINETMAKER 

Local cabinetmakers offer a 
tremendous range of quality 
and style and can customize 
cabinets to suit your kitchen. 
Some can be quite expensive 
and only the best are worth 
the price. Ask to see examples 
of work before settling on a 
cabinetmaker. 




CAMBOZOLA is a triple cream soft ripened cheese im- 
ported from Bavaria. The consistency and taste make it so 
irresistible and incomparable that it stands by itself. Not a Brie, 
not a Blue - distinctly CAMBOZOLA. 

Champignon North America Inc. • 600 Palisade Avenue 
Englewood Cliffs, N J. 07632 • Phone: 201-8717211 



wTn d s o r 

VINEYAKDS 

You Won't Find This Great 
Chardonnay Anywhere Else! 

Our recently released 1994 Preston Ranch 
Chardonnay is available exclusively from 
the winery. . . for just $96 a case. The last six 
vintages of Preston Ranch Chardonnay have 
been Gold Medal winners, so this one won 't 
last long! Order today and we'll deliver to 
your home or office. Satisfaction guaranteed. 



$10 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 



As an introduction to Windsor's 
Preston Ranch Chardonnay, 
order one bottle — one time 
only — for only $ 1 . 

1993, our winemaker 
received the Andre 1 
Tchelistchef f "Winemaker 
of the Year" award from 
Bon Appetit magazine. 
I One taste of this classic 
Chardonnay and you'll 
understand why. 

To Order Call 
800-333-9987 

OFFER EXPIRES 12/31/96 
VOID WHERE PROHIBITED. 
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Jacques Torres 



Dean al Pastry Arli 

The French Culinary Institute 





Eden 



ORGANIC 

BEANS 

No Salt Added ' Low in Fat 
High in Fiber 




Artichoke 
Bean Dip 

l-15oz. can EDEN Organic Navy or 

Pinto Beans, drained 
l'14oz can artichoke hearts, drained 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon EDEN Extra Virgin 

Olive Oil 

1 clove garlic, pressed 

2 whole green onions, chopped 
1 tablespoon parsley, chopped 
salt and pepper to taste 

Combine all ingredients in a food 
processor and blend until smooth. 

Variations: Enjoy adding these 
combinations to the basic recipe <• green 
olives and chives, chopped; fennel and 
chives, chopped; 
rosemary, chopped. 

FREE OFFER 

Please write or 
call for the 
Eden Organic 
Bean Recipe 
Collection. 
800 248-0320 

Organic Aduki, Black, Garbanzo, 
Kidney, Navy & Pinto Beans 

Eden Foods, Inc. * 701 Tccumsch Road 
Clinton, Michigan 492J6 




Tht 



EDEN, brand ' 
The Finest Quality Natural Food 
O 1996 Edtn 1 





Success really is sweet 

There's nothing sweeter than a successful career in 
patisserie — and there's nothing easier than enrolling now, 
in the Classic Pastry Arts program at The trench Culinary 
Institute. It's a six-month course (nine months, nan time) 
at one of America's premier schools of the culinary arts. 

Where you learn to create exquisite pastry under the 
supervision ol Jacques Torres, the award-winning pastry 
chef from Le Cirque. And where you start your new 
career — through the Institute's job placement service. 
So begin your dream, bnroll in Classic l*astry Arts 
or the three- month Art of Bread Baking program. 
Whichever you choose, sweet success awaits. 



"Passion. 
Dedication. Practice. 
That's how you make great pastry, 
and a great pastry chef." 

— Jacques Pepin 

Dean of Special Programs, 
The French Culinary Institute 




The 

French Culinary 
Institute 

Call 212 219-8890 
or 888 FCI-CHEF (outside nvci 
462 Broadway, New York, NY 10013-2618 



Professional 




Training 



Small Classes • Hands-on Curriculum 
• Accelerated A.O.S. Degree 




(ScoLtsdale 

Culinary 

Institute 



CALL 
(602) 990-3773 
(800) 848-2433 
Scottsdale, Arizona 
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Tips 



Do you have a clever way to 
peel vegetables, line a cake 
pan, or keep herbs tasting 
fresh? Write to Tips, Fine 
Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
Or send your tip by e-mail: 
see p. 6 for Fine Cooking's 
Internet, America Online, 
and CompuServe addresses. 
We pay for tips we publish. 



Crisping cabbage 
with salt 

I like cabbage in coleslaw or 
other salads to be crisp, so I 
soak the whole cabbage in ice- 
cold salt water. I dissolve a 
heaping tablespoon of salt in a 
large bowl of water, soak the 
cabbage for 5 to 10 minutes, 
rinse it briefly with cold water, 
and then dry it with paper 
towels before I grate or chop it. 

— Bonnilyn Buckley, 
Fillmore, NY 

Fill pastry bags easily 

To fill a pastry bag hands-f ree, 
put the pastry tip in the bag, 
tuck some of the material 
near the tip into the tip itself 
(to prevent the filling from 
falling through), and support 
the pastry bag in a large meas- 
uring cup or straight- sided 
bowl. This also prevents the 
bag from falling over. 

— Lisa Jung, 
San Rafael, CA 

Instant homemade 
"ravioli" 

Sandwich fresh herbs inside 
ready-made wonton or egg- 
roll wrappers and then boil 
until tender. They're lovely 
when served in a light herbal 
stock. 

— Susan Asanovic, 
Wilton, CT 





Squeeze cooked spinach dry in a potato ricer. 



Layer herbs 
between 
wonton wrappers 
to make "ravioli. " 



Potato ricer 
squeezes out liquid 

To remove almost all the 
liquid from cooked spinach or 
grated zucchini, I use a potato 
ricer. I put a handful in at a 
time, give it a few gentle 
squeezes, and the vegetables 
are virtually dry. 

— Janet Fee, 
San Jose, CA 

Keep scallions from 
scattering 

I love using finely chopped 
scallions, but I don't like 
chasing scallion wheels that 
careen off the cutting board. 
To make the scallions stay 
put, I cut a slit down the 
length of the scallion white 
before I start chopping. 

— Diana Tarasiewicz, 
Grand Junction, CO 

Keep sauces warm 

If you want to serve a beurre 
blanc at your next dinner 
party but don't want to cook 
it at the last minute, make it 
several hours ahead of time 



and store it in a wide-mouth 
thermos. The thermos keeps 
it warm without separating. 
— Maureen Fox Lucas, 
La Canada, CA 

Spray-bottle liqueurs 
make haste, not waste 

When you want to moisten 
cake layers with liqueur, use a 
spray bottle to mist the layers 
evenly. Use a funnel to pour 
any extra liqueur back into 
the original bottle. 

— Mary Sullivan, 
Coronado, CA 

A candle burns off 
onion fumes 

A strange-but-true method 
for fighting off onion tears: 
light a candle and set it right 
next to the onions on the cut- 
ting board before you start 
chopping. The sulfur in the 
flame burns off the onion's 
sulfuric compounds before 
they have a chance to reach 
your eyes. 

— Julie Kohl, 
Folsom, CA 
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Is easy to improvise with pork. " Saute or 
broil cutlets for sandwiches. (Try different 
marinades-like Italian salad dressing, teriyaki 
sauce, even olive oil and orange juice -you 
get the idea) "-For burritos, Jilljhur tortillas 
with stir-fried pork strips, taco seasoning, 
onion and bell pepper plus chiles, cheese, 
lettuce or whatever. * Sprinkle chops with 
garlic powder (oregano and lemon-pepper, too, 
ij you like) and saute in olive oil. Serve with 
pasta and veggies. For more great ideas, write 
us. Or just open your cupboard. Send a self- 
addressed, stamped, business-size envelope 
to: Recipes Ad, Box 10383, Des Moines, I A 
50306. Or visil us at http://www.nppc.org/ 



If YOU'Vf GO! II 
IN M KITCHEN, 

II PROBABLY GOB WITH 





TASTE 

WHAT'S 



N 



The Other White Meat. 



America's Pork Producers © 1996 National Pork Producers 
Council in cooperation with the National Pork Board 



Tips 




For a flakier, less soggy pie crust, put your pie on a hot baking sheet. 



Heat a baking sheet 
for a flaky pie crust 

When making a pie with an 
unbaked crust, put a baking 
sheet in the oven to heat at 
the same time. When the 
oven is hot, set the filled pie 
directly on the hot sheet. The 
crust will begin to cook on 
contact with the hot metal, 
and it will be flakier and crisp. 
— Helen D. Conwell, 
Fairhope, AL 

Peeler removes 
chile seeds 

Use a swivel-bladed vege- 
table peeler to quickly re- 
move the seeds from chiles 
without burning your fingers. 
Slice off the top of the chile 
and slide the peeler's blade 
inside the chile until the tip 
reaches the bottom. Turn the 
peeler in a circle to pry the 
seeds loose. Most of the seeds 
will come out when you pull 
out the peeler, and you can 
tap out any stray seeds. 

I like this method because 
it lets me remove the seeds 
quickly while leaving the 
chile whole. 

— Michael Koutsodontis, 
Houston, TX 

Vacuum-sealing 
zip-top bags 

When you fill plastic zip-top 
bags for the freezer, you need 
to remove as much air from 
the bag as possible to prevent 
freezer burn. This is easy 
to do for liquids, but there's 
a trick for dealing with 
solids. Put the food in the 
bag, insert a drinking straw 
into one end of the bag, and 
close the zipper up to the 
straw. Pinch the zipper and 
bag around the straw and 
suck out the air (yes, with 
your mouth). Then quickly 
pull out the straw and finish 
the zip. It's almost as good as 
a vacuum pack, and it will 



considerably extend the life 
of your frozen goodies. 

— Russ Shumaker, 
Richmond, VA 

Butter makes 

a cheese plane useful 

Remember that cheese plane 
in the back of the gadget 
drawer? Run it across a stick 
of cold butter for a thin, 
quick-melting ribbon of 
butter — perfect for buttering 
your toast or bagel. 

— Philippa Farrar, 
Santa Barbara, CA 

Recorking wines 

Don't pour out that half- 
finished bottle. Here's a 
gadget-free way to make it 
last a little longer. Pour some 
of the wine into a glass, dip in 
the cork, and tamp the cork 
back into the bottle so that 
it's flush with the top of the 
bottle's lip. If the cork needs 
further tamping, position the 
bottle perpendicular to a wall 
or a cabinet, corked end 
against that surface, and 
heave a quick hip thrust to 
jam the cork the rest of the 
way in. When you're ready to 
re-open the wine, use a cork- 
screw as you did the first time 
you uncorked it. The wine 
may not last as long as it 



would with a preserving gad- 
get, but it will stay leakproof 
when carted home from a 
tasting and laid down on its 
side in the fridge. 

— Virginia Morisot, 
Ridgefield, CT 

Ginger and sherry 
keep together 

To always keep chopped gin- 
ger on hand, preserve it in 
sherry. Peel about a pound of 
ginger and chop it in a food 
processor. Transfer the ginger 
to a jar that has a lid, pour in 
enough sherry to cover, and 
screw on the lid before put- 
ting it in the refrigerator. If 
you run low on ginger or 
sherry, just add more. The 
ginger keeps indefinitely. Not 
only does it make ginger easily 
available, but you can use the 
ginger-flavored sherry to 
make great sauces and salad 
dressings. 

— W.J. Schroeter, 
Santee, CA 

Save that butter 
wrapper 

Quick-bread recipes often 
call for a stick of butter. 
When preparing such a bat- 
ter, instead of discarding the 
empty butter wrapper, I use it 
first to grease the loaf pan 



and then set it, printed (non- 
buttered) side down, on the 
bottom of the loaf pan and 
then fill the pan with the bat- 
ter. The paper makes it easier 
to turn the bread out of the 
pan without sticking. 

— ]illayn M. Lindahl 
New Brighton, MN 

Old pans bake 
unevenly 

If your baking pans are scarred 
with blackened, baked-on 
spots, consider replacing 
them. Those dark areas can 
cause uneven baking. 

— Gayle Rob er son, 
Hightstown, NJ 

Deglazing cleans 
pots and pans 

Here's how to make clean-up 
easier when your skillet or 
other pan has a caked-on 
residue in the bottom. After 
cooking, remove all the food 
and set the pan on the stove- 
top until it's hot. With the 
pan still on the flame, deglaze 
it with water. Almost all the 
residue will be lifted up from 
the bottom. 

— Jim Harb 
JimHarb@aol.com 

Lid holders 

Hang onto those racks you 
once used to organize long- 
playing record albums. They 
make terrific holders for pot 
and pan lids so the lids don't 
clang around in your kitchen 
cabinets. 

— Don Silvers, 
Los Angeles, CA 

Flat dough rolls 
more easily 

When I make pie dough, I 
shape the dough into flat 
disks instead of balls before I 
chill it. This makes the chilled 
dough easier to roll out. 

— Sandy Dameron, 
Grandview, MO ♦ 
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A tool you do not 

LOVE 

is a tool you do 

NOT USE . 

Some people will tell you that food processors are 
only worth hauling out for the really big jobs (like 
cole slaw for 35). Not true with the KitchenAicf 

Processor. It's the only one 
with a built-in mini bowl, is 

anyone else ready to 
give up onion chopping 
by hand, maybe forever? 
And its talents range 
from peanut butter making 
to orange juicing to 
grating even ice 
or Parmesan. 
Definitely one appliance that earns 
its rightful place on the counters of 
wise cooks everywhere. 




Mini Bowl 

makes short work of small 
jobs with minimal clean-up. 



Clean Touch™ Control Pad 

! wipes clean in a flash. No nooks and crannies 
for salsa to get stuck in. 



jestions? 1.800.541.6390 or http://www.Ki tchenAid.c 





KitchenAicf 

or the way it's made.: 



A Traditional 



Southern Italian Ragu 

Slow-braised beef yields a rich sauce 
for a pasta first course, while the meat - ^ 
itself follows as a succulent main dish 



BYPAULBERTOLLI 




T. 



o engage an Italian, particularly a southerner, in a 
discussion of ragu is to elicit much more than a casual con- 
versation about cooking. For ragu is not merely a pasta 
sauce, it's a symbol that evokes the perfume of Naples, the 
Sunday family table, and a collective nostalgia for what is 
good, generous, and comforting. 

Many dishes go by the name ragu, and their ingredi- 
ents and the way they are made vary from region to 
region in Italy. In its pure form, ragu is a braised meat 
sauce. There are two principal types: the first uses 
ground or hand-chopped meat and is found partic- 
ularly in the north of Italy. Ragu Bolognese is the best- 
known example. 

In southern Italy, the tradition is to make a full 
meal of ragu and to enjoy it in two courses. First 
comes pasta served with a sauce rendered from the 
slow braising of beef. Then comes the main dish — 
the meat, which has become fragrant from its ex- 
change with the sauce andtenderoverthecourseof 
its slow simmering. 



For a ragu 
with the 
truest, 
most direct 
flavor, 
deglaze 
the pot 
with water. 



LONG, SLOW COOKING MAKES MEAT 
TENDER AND SAUCE SAVORY 

Ragu results from a languid cooking process, during 
which the flavors of the meat and of aromatic vege- 
tables are gently extracted and concentrated. Char- 
acteristic of all great braises, the various components 
meld into one harmonious surge of flavor. 

You can use just about any kind of meat — beef, 
veal, lamb, goat, or pork — to make a ragu. What- 
ever meat you choose, select a cut from one of the 
working muscles; they tend to have more flavor and 
become more succulent after braising. I like to use 
beef shoulder meat, which is often labeled as chuck. 

To make ragu, you'll need a heavy-based casse- 
role or a saucepot with a wide surface area and sides 
that are at least four or five inches high. The pot 
should be large enough to contain the meat com- 
fortably. Never use a nonstick pot, as its surface dis- 
courages a glaze from forming. You'll also need a food 
mill to puree the braising liquid for the pasta sauce. 

FOUR STEPS TO A SOUTHERN ITALIAN RAGU 

Begin by browning the meat and the aromatic vege- 
tables; then deglaze the pan and reduce the liquid 
several times. Next, set the meat to braise. Finally, 
when the meat is fully cooked, pass the braising 
liquid through the food mill to make the pasta sauce. 

Browning furnishes a savory basis for the ragu. 
Brown the meat slowly over low heat to encourage a 




Tender braised beef follows the pasta in a crescendo of flavor. 

The meat flavors subtly present in the sauce are fully expressed 
in the second course. 

leisurely build-up of caramelized juices on the 
bottom of the pot. When the meat is well browned, 
remove it, add the aromatic vegetables, and let them 
soften and brown. (If cooked together, the vegetables 
would burn in the time it takes to brown the meat.) 

Repeated deglazing and reducing produce a 
richly flavored ragu. As the meat and vegetables 
cook, a glaze forms on the bottom of the pot. The 
next step is to loosen this glaze and incorporate it 
and all its inherent flavors into the ragu. 

Water, broth, and wine are the traditional deglaz- 
ing liquids. For a ragii with the truest, most direct 
flavor, I like to use water. Sometimes I use beef broth 
to fortify the meaty flavor of the ragu. Wine contrib- 
utes depth and acidity, but I rarely use it. I find 
there's sufficient body and acidity in meat-and- 
tomato-based sauces. 

Whatever type of liquid you use, add only a small 
amount at a time. Deglaze the pan, reduce the 
liquid, and repeat, again using only a small portion of 
the liquid. Adding all the liquid at once makes a ragu 
that lacks complexity and depth. 

Continue to deglaze and reduce until all the 
liquid has been added. This repeated deglazing and 
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reducing is what gives ragu an intense underpinning 
of flavor. 

When the reductions are complete, stir in the 
tomatoes. (Reducing the tomatoes would make the 
ragu overly acidic.) Bring it all to a simmer and let 
the ragu bubble pensively for several hours until the 
meat is quite tender. When the meat is done, set it 
aside and pass the cooking liquid through the food 
mill to make the sauce for the pasta. 

ROUNDING OUT THE MENU 

I n Italy, ragu is often preceded with a n antipasto to 
awaken appetites. Generally speaking, slightly salty, 
vinegary foods do this job best. For this menu, I've 
chosen a simple marinated eggplant enlivened with 
fresh mint. In keeping with the southern Italian tra- 
dition, you may wish to serve marinated artichokes 
or sweet peppers, a shellfish salad, or simply steamed 
mussels seasoned with olive oil, garlic, or parsley. A 
bowl of olives would be welcome, too. 

When choosing a vegetable to serve with the 
meat, look around your market for what is freshest 
and in season and prepare it accordingly. Quickly 
cooked vegetables, whether lightly sauteed or 
steamed, provide a pleasing contrast to the long- 
cooked meat. Slowly braised vegetables, such as 
fennel, cabbage, or the green beans in this menu, 
work equally well because of their likeness to the 
texture of the meat. 

A robust meal needs a light dessert. A filling 
meal like this one is best ended with a refreshing 



dessert that isn't overwhelming. I like these dried 
figs stuffed with walnuts and poached in a brandy 
syrup with a hint of licorice flavor from the addition 
of anise and Pernod. Serve them simply as they are in 
a small bowl with an uncomplicated cookie or with 
a scoop of vanilla ice cream. 

Baked Marinated Eggplant 

If you can't find Italian eggplant, the Japanese variety is 
a good alternative. Like the Italian, it has a dense flesh 
with fewer seeds and less water than the globe variety. 
Serves six to eight as part of an antipasto. 

1 V2 lb. Italian eggplant 
} A cup olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
2 Tbs. finely diced red onion 
2 Tbs. red-wine vinegar 
4 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 
1 Tbs. chopped fresh mint 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Cut away the eggplant stem, 
and cut the eggplant lengthwise into lA-inch slices. 
Brush the slices on both sides with olive oil and sprinkle 
them with salt and pepper. 

Pour enough water into two sheet pans to just cover the 
bottoms. Arrange the eggplant slices side by side on each 
pan. Cover with foil and bake for 25 min. Remove the foil 
and bake until the eggplant has dried somewhat, 1 5 to 
20 min. Take care during the second stage of the cooking 
to remove the eggplant before it sticks to the pan. 

Transfer the cooked eggplant to a large serving platter. 
In a small bowl, combine the red onion and vinegar. 
Add a pinch of salt and pepper. Stir to dissolve the salt. 
Stir in the extra-virgin olive oil and mint. While the 




Tangy, marinated eggplant is a powerful summons to appetite and a good way to begin a 
rich, filling meal. 



Figs poached in brandy are a simple ending to a satisfying meal. 

The warm spiced syrup is a delicious contrast to vanilla ice cream. 
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eggplant is still warm, spoon a little of the vinaigrette 
over each slice. Let stand for 30 min. Serve the eggplant 
at room temperature as part of an antipasto. 

Ragu in Two Courses 

This recipe yields enough pasta sauce for at least two 
meals (1 2 to 16 portions) and meat enough for one 
meal. The excess sauce will keep for about a week in 
the refrigerator or for a couple of months in the freezer. 
Serves six to eight, with sauce left over. 

8 cups hot water 

V2 oz. dried porcini mushrooms 

2 Tbs. olive oil 

5 lb. blade-in beef chuck, cut 2V2 inches thick 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
4 oz. pancetta, sliced thick 

4 oz. pork skin, blanched in boiling water for 7 min. (to 

remove some of the fat) and cooled (optional) 
1 carrot, diced fine 
1 large rib celery, diced fine 
1 medium yellow onion, diced fine 
1 cup tomato paste 
1 Tbs. sugar 

3 cops stewed, crushed tomatoes 

4 cloves garlic, chopped coarse 

V/2to2 lb. pasta, such as rigatoni or penne rigate 
Freshly grated parmigiano-reggiano or ricotta salata 

Pour 4 cups of the water over the porcini; set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a large, heavy-based casserole that's 
big enough to contain the meat with room for the vege- 
tables and sauce. Sprinkle the meat with salt and pepper 
on both sides and put it in the pot. Adjust the heat so 
the meat sizzles gently. Brown the meat thoroughly on 
both sides, turning it over every so often as its juices rise 
to the surface. This will encourage the formation of the 
glaze on the bottom of the pan. Pay attention to the 



Slow cooking coaxes the maximum flavor out of the green 
beans. Their color won't be as bright as quickly cooked beans, 
but they'll have a wonderful texture and a deep, rich flavor. 

heat so that the meat and the glaze don't burn. The 
browning process should take about 40 min. 

Add the pancetta and blanched pork skin and brown 
for another 1 min. Remove the meat from the pot, 
leaving the pancetta and pork skin behind. Set the 
meat next to the stove on a platter to keep it warm. 
Add the diced carrot, celery, and onion to the pot. 
Allow the vegetables to soften and brown for about 
1 5 min. Meanwhile, pour the porcini through a fine 
strainer, reserving the soaking liquid. Chop the porcini 
coarse and add them to the pot with the vegetables. 

In a large bowl, stir together the tomato paste and 
sugar. Add the porcini soaking liquid and use a whisk 
to blend. Stir in the crushed tomatoes. 

When the vegetables are thoroughly browned, add the 
chopped garlic and stir until it releases its fragrance. 
Don't brown the garlic. 



Repeated deglazing and reducing are 
the keys to an intensely flavored ragu 




Brown the Ingredients 
slowly over low heat. 

The point is to encour- 
age a leisurely build-up 
of caramelized juices 
in the pan. 



Deglaze with water, 
one cup at a time. 

Loosen the glaze and 
incorporate it and all 
its inherent flavor into 
the sauce. 



Further reduction con- 
centrates the sauce. 

Allow the juices to re- 
duce entirely and the 
glaze to form again. 



Add more water, 
deglaze, and reduce 
again. Each reduction 
adds another layer 
of flavor, giving the 
ragu more complexity 
and depth. 
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Raise the heat to high and immediately begin deglazing 
the pot. Add about 1 cup of hot water at a time and use a 
wooden spoon to loosen the glaze on the bottom of the 
pot. Allow the brown juice to reduce entirely and the 
glaze to form again. Add another cup of water; reduce 
and deglaze again. Repeat this step until you have used 
4 cups of water. Add the tomato mixture, ease the meat 
back in, and bring the sauce to a very gentle simmer. 

Braise the meat, uncovered, for 2Vi to 3 hours, until it is 
quite tender, turning it halfway through. If the sauce 
thickens too much, add water. (The meat should remain 
submerged for most of the cooking.) Transfer the meat 
to an ovenproof platter, spoon a little of the sauce over 
it, cover tightly, and keep it in a warm oven. Remove the 
pork skin from the sauce and discard it. 

Pass the sauce through the coarse blade of a food mill. 
Work vigorously to push through all the solid content of 
the sauce. Degrease the sauce if necessary and season it 
with salt and pepper. 

Cook the pasta, figuring about Va lb. per person. When 
al dente, drain the pasta and toss it with half of the sauce 
and a little water over heat to coat the noodles com- 
pletely. (Reserve the remaining sauce for another meal.) 
Serve the pasta immediately in warm bowls with freshly 
grated parmigiano-reggiano or ricotta salata. 

When finished with the pasta course, cut the meat into 
chunks and pieces (slices are difficult because of the bone). 

Long-Cooked Green Beans 
with Oregano 

Long-cooked green beans are a fine accompaniment be- 
cause of their likeness to the texture of the meat. Serve 
the beans hot or at room temperature. Serves six to eight. 




4 Tbs. olive oil 

6 cloves garlic, chopped coarse 
Leaves from 8 sprigs of fresh oregano 
1 3 A lb. mature string beans 
2 tsp. kosher salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 
Juice from 1 lemon 
V2 cup water 

Warm the olive oil in a heavy-based pot over medium 
heat. Add the garlic and oregano and soften gently for 
about 2 min. Put the beans in the pot, add the salt, and 
grind a little black pepper over all. Add the lemon juice 
and water and bring to a boil. Immediately reduce to a 
simmer, cover the pot, and cook the beans for 20 min. 
Remove the cover and cook the beans until nearly all the 
liquid in the pot has evaporated, 30 to 35 min. During 
this time, turn the beans over upon themselves with 
tongs to mix them and coat them with the reducing 
juices. Allow to cool briefly and serve. 

Drunken Figs with Anise 

The figs and their warm syrup taste wonderful paired 
with vanilla ice cream. Serves six to eight. 

1 lb. dried Black Mission figs 

2 oz. shelled walnut halves, cut or broken into two pieces 
1 V2 cups white wine 

3 A cup lemon juice 
3 A cup sugar 
3 A tsp. anise seed 
V2 cup brandy 
1 Tbs. Pernod 

Wash the figs with warm water and drain. Working one 
by one, make a slit in the belly of each fig to create a 
small pocket. Put a piece of walnut in the pocket and 
press the fig back together. 

In a medium saucepan, combine the white wine, lemon 
juice, sugar, anise seed, and brandy. Bring the liquid to a 
boil. Reduce the heat to a simmer. Add the figs and 
simmer, stirring occasionally, until the figs are tender, 
about 40 min. Remove the pan from the heat and stir in 
the Pernod. Serve warm or at room temperature. 

Paul Bertolli, a contributing editor for Fine Cooking, 
is the chef /owner of Oliveto in Berkeley, California. ♦ 



A tiny slit in the belly 
of the fig makes a 
pocket for a piece 
of walnut. Pinch the 
seam back together 
before poaching 
the figs. 




Wine Choices 

Fruity Italian red wines pair well 
with tomato and strong seasonings 



A food mill produces a sauce with the best texture. Work 
vigorously to press through all the solid contents of the sauce. 



For this hearty Italian 
menu, you'll want easy- 
drinking wines that sup- 
port the flavors in each 
dish rather than domi- 
nate them. 

Fruity Italian reds are 
great wines for tomato, 
and for any hot pepper 
you might decide to add. 



These wines love garlic, 
onions, and herbs— even 
assertive herbs like oreg- 
ano and mint. Heading 
straight to the south, try 
Corvo red from Sicily; 
Lacryma Christi or Taurasi 
by Mastroberardino from 
the Campania; or a 
Montepulciano d'Abruzzo. 



Medium-weight reds from 
farther north would also 
be fine companions for 
this menu, such as Chianti 
by Antinori or Ruffino, or 
Barbaresco by Ceretto. 
— Rosina Tinari Wilson, a 
food and wine writer and 
teacher, is a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking. 
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Baking Golden 
\fegetable Gratins 

All sorts of vegetables, from potatoes to artichokes, taste 
delicious under a crust of breadcrumbs or cheese 



BY DEBORAH MADISON 



here's something about the beautifully 
JL browned crust and the waf ting aroma of vege- 
table gratins that makes them irresistible. Even 
people who swear they hate artichokes or can't stand 
turnips will gladly eat them once the vegetable has 
been moistened with a little cream, topped with 
cheese, and baked. 

The potato is perhaps the most famous vegetable 
for gratins, but many vegetables take well to being 
gratineed: layered in a shallow baking pan, often 
blanketed with milk or cream, and baked until 
the vegetables are tender and the top — usually 
enhanced with a sprinkling of breadcrumbs or 
cheese — has transformed into a savory crust. Gra- 
tins are classic accompaniments to grilled and 
broiled meats, but I also like to serve them on a bed 
of braised greens as a simple main dish. 

THE BAKING DISH IS SO IMPORTANT, 
ITS NAME REFLECTS ITS PURPOSE 

Like a terrine or an omelet pan, a gratin dish is de- 
signed with a particular purpose in mind. Gratin 
dishes may be oval, rectangular, or round and can 
be made from clay, glass, porcelain, or metal, but 
they must be shallow — no more than two inches 
deep — with a wide surface area. 

A VEGETABLE'S CHARACTERISTICS AFFECT 
HOW THE GRATIN IS PREPARED 

When choosing vegetables for a gratin, think about 
their body, starch content, ability to absorb or render 
liquid, and how long they'll need to cook. 



m 1 1 



The glory ol a 
gratin is its crust. 
Here, grated 
cheese provides 
a delicious toil to 
the savory mix 
of potatoes and 
celery root that 
lies just beneath it. 



Pick the right pan. "A shallow dish ensures that there will be 
plenty of the savory, golden crust — everyone's favorite part — 
to go around" says Deborah Madison. 
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The potato is the classic gratin 
vegetable. Its starchy texture both ab- 
sorbs the cooking liquid and thickens it, 
making the dish divinely creamy. Pota- 
toes with more starch (baking potatoes, 
for example) may bake more tender than 
those with less starch, but they may not 
hold up as well. Those with less starch 
(like boiling potatoes) bake slightly 
firmer and hold their shape better; the 
choice is yours. 

My favorites are Yukon Golds and Yel- 
low Finns: both have great flavor, tex- 
ture, and a rich, golden hue. They also 
have less starch than baking potatoes 
so they hold up well, but they cook more 
tender than waxy potatoes. 

Potatoes cook slowly and absorb a lot 
of liquid, as do parsnips, turnips, ruta- 
bagas, winter squash, and carrots. All 
these vegetables need added liquid, and 
all benefit from being partially cooked be- 
fore being baked in the gratin. Vegetables 
that don't absorb liquid, such as leeks, 




Thin slices make tender layers. If you're using 
taw vegetables (like this celery root) in your 
gratin, cut them into thin slices to ensure that 
they'll cook through. Partially cooked vegetables 
can be cut a little thicker. 



Crated cheese is a classic topping forgratins. 

Cruyere is wonderful with potatoes and celery root, 
but an Italian fontina, an American Cheddar, 
or in half the amount, a creamy Corgonzola 
are worth considering as well. 



artichokes, and onions, also need added 
liquid and benefit from a quick pre- 
cooking. Those vegetables that give off 
liquid when baked, such as spinach, toma- 
toes, and summer squash, can be gra- 
tineed raw and without additional liquid. 

Don't limit yourself to one vegetable 
per gratin. Using two or three different 
vegetables gives a gratin a more satisfying, 
complex flavor. And combinations allow 
you to use small amounts of vegetables 
that wouldn't go too far on their own, such 
as a lone fennel bulb or a few artichokes 



added to a potato and onion gratin. Pota- 
toes add such a wonderful texture to 
gratins that I often add some slices even 
if another vegetable is the star of the dish. 

The size of the vegetable determines 
the character of the gratin. Vegetables 
are often sliced for layering, but dicing, 
grating, or cutting them into julienne 
strips is also common. When making a 
gratin as the main dish, I usually leave 
the pieces larger so they're more filling 
and rustic looking. A finer, more uniform 
texture suits side dishes. Keep in mind 
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The contrast of crisp crust and tender vegetables is what makes a gratin irresistible. Steaming the 
squash before baking ensures it will be tender. 



Caramelized onions give this butternut squash 
gratin a richer, more complex flavor. The sweet- 
ness of slow-cooked onions is well matched with 
the natural sugars in the squash. 

that size will affect cooking time: a gratin 
made of thin slices of artichokes will cook 
in less time than one made from whole 
artichoke bottoms. 

Precook vegetables for tender 
gratins. Some vegetables, such as toma- 
toes and spinach, cook quickly and can 
be simply sliced or chopped and used for 
a gratin without being cooked first. But 
most vegetables benefit from being par- 
tially cooked before they go into the 
gratin dish. This initial cooking speeds 
up baking time, which means the top 
won't brown before the vegetables have 
become tender. If you do use raw vege- 
tables, slice them very thin so that they 
can absorb the liquid and cook com- 
pletely before the crust browns. 

LIQUID HOLDS IT ALL TOGETHER 

When people think of gratins, they often 
think of cream. That's because a good 
gratin is moist and satiny inside, even 
when cream isn't used. 

The easiest — and a delicious — way to 
make a gratin is to layer cooked vege- 
tables in a buttered gratin dish, cover 
them with cream and a little grated 
cheese, andbake until the vegetables ab- 
sorb the cream and a golden crust forms. 
This will never fail and will give you a very 



filling, rich dish. I've found, however, that 
many people prefer a lighter feel to their 
gratins but still want great flavor and a 
hearty texture. So even when I make a 
gratin that calls for cream, I often use half- 
and-half, in part because it's a bit lighter, 

A topping, whether it's 
cheese, nuts, or 
breadcrumbs, 
adds its own flavor and 
texture to a gratin. 

and also because it doesn't separate at 
high temperatures the way cream can. 

Milk also makes a good gratin, though 
I'll sometimes sprinkle a little flour be- 
tween the layers of the vegetables to help 
thicken the liquid. A thin bechamel 
sauce, one that's properly cooked so that 
it isn't pasty, tastes richer than milk alone 
and gives the gratin a creamy texture. 

Stock pairs especially well with 
starchy vegetables like potatoes. The 
starch mixes with the stock to make a 



"creamy" sauce. If using stock, I like to 
make it from the trimmings of the vege- 
tables used in the gratin to underscore 
the flavor of the finished dish. You can 
enrich a gratin made with milk or stock 
by pouring Vi cup cream over the top of 
the gratin about 20 minutes before the 
end of the baking time. 

Finally, some gratins don't require any 
additional liquid. Summer squash, for ex- 
ample, releases enough water as it bakes 
to moisten itself. 

MANY WAYS TO MAKE A CRUST 

"To gratinee" means to brown and crisp 
the top of the casserole, and you can do 
this a number of ways. If you use cream, 
the liquid reduces and its natural sugar 
browns and forms a crust. An egg beaten 
with the cream or milk gives the crust a 
shiny finish. Cheese, chopped nuts, bread- 
crumbs moistened with olive oil or melted 
butter, or any combination of these, are 
often scattered over the top of a gratin. 
As the cheese melts, the nuts brown, and 
the breadcrumbs crisp, they add their 
own wonderful flavor and texture. 

Baking turns the layers of vegetables, 
the liquid, and the topping into a unified 
dish with a meltingly moist interior 
and a crisp crust. If the liquid has been 
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absorbed but the crust hasn't browned, 
run the gratin under the broiler until the 
crust is a golden brown. 

Celery Root & Potato Gratin 

The flavor of celery root has an elusive qual- 
ity that reminds me of truffles. Serves six as 
a side dish. 

1 clove garlic, smashed 
Butter for the gratin dish 
1 lb. celery root, scrubbed 
3 A tsp. salt 

1 lb. potatoes, preferably Yellow Finn or Yukon 

Cold, peeled and cut into ^U-inch slices 
V2 cup heavy cream 

2 tsp. Dijon mustard 

V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
I cup shredded Cruyere cheese 

Heat the oven to 375°F. Rub a 2-qt. gratin 
dish with the smashed garlic, reserving what 
is left. Coat the dish with butter. 

Peel the celery root; reserve the trimmings. 
Cut the celery root into quarters and then 
into l/4-inch slices. Put the trimmings and 
the remaining garlic in a 3-qt. saucepan and 
add 3 cups water and the salt. Set a steamer 
over the top of the liquid and bring the 
liquid to a boil. Steam the celery root just 
until tender, about 5 min., and then transfer 
it to a large bowl. Steam the potatoes over 
the same liquid just until tender, about 



5 min. Toss the potatoes with the celery 
root. Strain the steaming liquid and reserve. 

Combine 3 /<t cup of the reserved steaming 
liquid with the cream and mustard. Pour this 
over the vegetables, add the pepper, and 
toss. Pour the vegetables with the liquid into 
the gratin dish, smooth the top, and sprinkle 
with the cheese. Bake until the gratin is bub- 
bling and browned on top, about 30 min. 

Butternut Squash Gratin 
with Onion & Sage 

To make butternut squash easier to handle, 
cut off the neck, peel it, and cut it into pieces 
to use in this gratin. Reserve the bottom of 
the squash, which contains the seed cavity, 
for roasting. Serves four to six as a side dish. 

I Tbs. butter; more for the gratin dish 

1 Tbs. olive oil 

2 large onions, chopped into 1-inch squares 
(about 4 cups) 

3 Tbs. chopped fresh sage or 1 Tbs. dried 

3 lb. butternut squash, peeled and cut into 

V2-inch cubes (about 8 cups) 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
V2 cup plus 2 Tbs. heavy cream, heated until 

warm 

1 cup fresh breadcrumbs 
1 V2 Tbs. melted butter 

Heat the oven to 350°F. Lightly coat a gratin 
dish with butter. 



In a large skillet over low heat, melt the 
butter with the oil. Add the onions and the 
sage. Cover and cook over low heat while 
you prepare the squash. 

Put the squash in a steaming basket and set 
over simmering water. Cover and let steam 
until the squash is tender, about 1 min. Put 
the squash in the prepared dish with the gar- 
lic and 3 /4 tsp. salt. Toss gently to combine. 

Continue to cook the onions, stirring fre- 
quently, until they caramelize, about 25 min. 
total. Season with salt and pepper and add 
them to the gratin dish, mixing them with 
the squash. Pour the warm cream over the 
vegetables. Toss the breadcrumbs with the 
melted butter and sprinkle the crumbs 
evenly over the gratin. Bake until the top is 
browned and bubbling, about 40 min. 

Artichoke Gratin 

Make this fresh, light gratin when artichokes 
are cheap and plentiful — in the fall and 
again in the spring. Serves four to six. 

2 large lemons 

8 large artichokes 
I Tbs. flour 
I tsp. salt 

1 bay leaf 

Oil for the gratin dish 
'A cup dry white wine 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

3 Tbs. chopped fresh parsley 

2 tsp. chopped fresh marjoram or I tsp. dried 
2 cloves garlic, minced 

V4 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
V4 cup fresh breadcrumbs 

4 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

Squeeze the juice from one of the lemons 
into a large bowl and add 3 cups of water. 
Trim and quarter the artichokes; scrape out 
the choke if necessary. As you work, drop 
the finished pieces into the acidulated water. 

Squeeze the juice from the remaining 
lemon into a large, nonreactive saucepan. 
Add about 8 cups water, the flour, salt, and 
bay leaf, and bring to a boil. Drain the arti- 
chokes and add them to the boiling liquid. 
Cook until the artichokes are tender-firm, 
about 1 min. Drain. 

Heat the oven to 3 75°F. Lightly oil a 2-qt. gra- 
tin dish. In a bowl, toss the artichokes with 
the wine and a little salt and pepper. Spread 
the artichokes evenly in the gratin dish. Toss 
together the parsley, marjoram, garlic, Par- 
mesan, breadcrumbs, and 2 Tbs. of the olive 
oil. Sprinkle this evenly over the artichokes 
and drizzle with the remaining 2 Tbs. olive 
oil. Bake until the gratin is heated through 
and the crumbs are brown, about 25 min. 



Deborah Madison, author of The Vege- 
tarian Table: America (Chronicle, 1996), 
lives, writes, and bakes gratins year-round 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico. ♦ 




garlic, cheese, and It's the toasted top in the end that qualifies these roasted artichokes as 

breadcrumbs provides gratineed. This recipe is a fine example of how uncomplicated a gratin can 

a crisp crust for this be. Parboiled before they're roasted, the artichokes are tender and flavorful 

artichoke gratin. enough to be cooked without any added liquid. 
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A bit of heat from the 
itove and a nudge with 
a ipatula help get th'n 
Apple- Brandy Pancake 
out oliti pan. 



A Light, Airy 
Puffy Pancake 

Showy as souffle but easy as a flapjack, 
this golden pancake can be flavored with 
apples, cheese, or almost anything else 



BY BETTE KROENINC 



We see a lot of sleepy faces at our diner on 
Saturday mornings — until we pull the first 
pancake from the oven. It could be flavored with 
roasted chiles and Cheddar or with Grand Marnier, 
but it's the pancake's golden dome, rising above the 
pan, that turns heads. Each of these pancakes 
(sometimes called souffle pancakes) sits as high as an 
entire stack of ordinary flapjacks and generously sat- 
isfies one or two early-morning appetites. In the time 
it takes to bring the pancake from kitchen to table, 
the occasional grumble of "good morning" changes 
to a chorus of "Wow, what's that?" and "Can I get 
one of those?" 

Customers are dazzled by this dramatic dish, but 
puffy pancakes are actually easy to make. Beaten egg 
whites and sweet or savory flavorings are added to a 
rich pancake batter. Then this simplified souffle-in- 
a-pan is first cooked on the stovetop and finished 
under the broiler, where it gets its golden color. 

EGG WHITES CREATE A DRAMATIC PUFF 

Whether spiked with chives o r sprinkled with sugar- 
coated pecans, all pancake puffiness has the same 
source: egg whites beaten just until they form soft, 
floppy peaks. Overbeating the whites makes a dry, 
bumpy pancake that breaks apart; underbeating 
yields flatter, heavier, and less impressive results. 
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Beat the egg whites 
at the last minute 

and gently add them 
to the batter in two 
stages so they won't 
deflate. 



While you must beat the egg whites at the last 
moment, everything else can be prepared ahead of 
time. At the diner, we stir up a big batch of the pan- 
cake batter and measure it out as needed, but we 
whip the egg whites to order for each customer. 

PUFFY PANCAKES CAN BE SWEET OR SAVORY 

You can add flavorings to the pancake batter before 
folding in the egg whites or add toppings to the pan- 
cake as it cooks. Sometime we do both, like in the 
Apple-Brandy Pancake recipe opposite. 

Flavor the pancake with grated Cheddar — or 
chocolate chips. The pancake base is a simple mix 
of flour, egg yolks, half-and-half, and a flavoring. You 
can add grated cheese or crumbled bacon, or some- 
thing sweet like chocolate or maple syrup. Rum and 
liqueurs are also good here, but don't add too much; 
a tablespoon is enough to flavor the pancake. 

Toppings are best for sweet pancakes. Sweet 
toppings stand up best to the heat of the oven. I like 
adding a sprinkling of nuts, berries, or apple slices. 
They add a beautiful final touch, and the heat of the 
broiler caramelizes their sugars. 

A PUFFY PANCAKE NEEDS A HOT, SLICK PAN 

Cooking this pancake in a slope-sided nonstick pan 
means there will be no problem convincing it to 
leave the pan and move onto a plate. Or, use a well- 
seasoned cast-iron pan. Just be sure the pan's handle 
is ovenproof or well wrapped with aluminum foil. 

Even if you use a nonstick pan, you'll need to add 
some oil to the pan so the pancake won't stick. Before 
oiling the pan, set it over high heat until a drop of 
water dances on the surface. Then take it off the heat, 



Arrange the topping when the batter has begun to set. Each 
pancake can hold about a cup of fruit without collapsing. 

quickly brush it with vegetable oil, return it to the 
heat, and pour in the batter. This ensures that the pan 
is sufficiently hot but that the oil doesn't get scorched. 

Three minutes on the stove and five under the 
broiler. The pancake needs about three minutes on 
the stovetop to begin firming the batter and to brown 
the bottom. When the top has set a bit, arrange any 
topping on the surface, and then pop the pan under 
the hot broiler. This gives a final boost to the puffy 
egg whites, cooks the pancake through, and gives it 
its golden-brown crown. 

Keep a close eye on the pancake once you put it 
under the broiler to be sure it doesn't get too brown, 
especially if you've added toppings. If the top darkens 
before the pancake is cooked, gently drape a piece of 
foil over the pancake while it finishes cooking. 

SERVING THE PANCAKE 

Timing is critical as cooking draws to a close. Re- 
move the pancake from the broiler while the middle 
remains a bit soft; you'll see it jiggle. If the pancake 
gets too dry under the broiler, it will deflate quickly. 

After you take the pancake from the broiler, re- 
turn it to the stovetop over medium heat for just a 
moment: this helps the pancake separate from the 
pan and finishes cooking the middle. Run a rubber 
spatula under it to loosen the bottom and edges and 
gently slide the pancake onto a warmed serving plate. 

I dust sweet pancakes with confectioners' sugar 
and serve them with warmed maple syrup. Savory 
ones might need a grinding of pepper or a spoonful of 
freshly grated Parmesan. The most important serving 
tip is that, like any good souffle, a puffy pancake waits 
for no one. Serve and eat immediately. 
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The pancake rises to its full height and turns golden brown 
under the broiler. If it browns too soon, gently drape it with foil. 

The Basic Puffy Pancake 

After you make the pancake base, beat the egg whites 
into soft, floppy peaks. Yields one 8-inch pancake; serves 
one or two. 

3 eggs 

V2 cup half-and-half 

V4 cup (1 V4 oz.) all-purpose flour 

V2 tsp. sugar 

V2 tsp. salt 

1 Tbs. butter, melted and cooled 

Heat the broiler. Set a rack 4 or 5 inches below the heat. 

Make the pancake base — Separate the eggs; set the 
whites aside. Beat two of the egg yolks (reserve the 
third yolk for another purpose) with the half-and-half. 
Add the flour slowly, stirring just to combine. Stir in 
the sugar, salt, and melted butter. (This is the time to 
add flavorings.) 

Beat the egg whites until they form soft peaks. 

Heat a heavy 8-inch frying pan with an ovenproof 
handle over high heat until a drop of water dances on 
the surface, about 30 seconds. While the pan is heating, 
gently fold the beaten egg whites into the batter in two 
stages. Brush the pan with a light coating of vegetable 
oil. Pour the batter into the hot pan, reduce the heat to 
medium, and cook until the bottom of the pancake is 
nicely browned and the batter begins to look dry 
around the edge, about 3 min. Gently arrange any 
prepared fruit, nuts, or other ingredients on top of the 
batter. (See sidebar at right for suggestions.) 

Set the pan under the broiler. Cook until the top of the 
pancake is golden brown, about 2 min. If the center is 
still soft, loosely cover the pancake with foil to prevent 
burning and broil until the center is springy when 
touched, about 3 min. 

To remove the pancake from the pan, briefly set the pan 
over medium heat. With a spatula, gently lift the pan- 
cake's edge to be sure it isn't stuck. Remove the pan from 
the heat, hold it over a warmed serving plate, and slide 
the pancake onto the plate. Serve immediately. 

Apple-Brandy Puffy Pancake 

Calvados, Normandy's famous apple brandy, intensifies 
the flavor of the fruit. The more affordable American 
applejack gives a similar boost. Yields one 8-inch pancake; 
serves one or two. 



2 Tbs. unsalted butter 

1 cup peeled, cored, and thinly sliced tart apples 
3 A tsp. ground cinnamon 

1 recipe Puffy Pancake batter ( see recipe at left) 

2 Tbs. sugar 

1 Tbs. Calvados, applejack, or other brandy 

In a frying pan, heat the butter over medium-high heat. 
Stir in the apples and cinnamon and saute until the apples 
are soft but still hold their shape. Set the apples aside. 

Prepare the pancake batter and add the extra 2 Tbs. 
sugar and the Calvados. Gently fold in the beaten egg 
whites in two stages. 

Cook the pancake following the directions at left, top- 
ping it with the sauteed apples before setting the pan- 
cake under the broiler. 

Puffy Pancake with Red Pepper 
& Goat Cheese 

To roast the peppers for this recipe, grill or broil them, 
turning occasionally, until the skin blackens and blisters 
all over. When cool enough to handle, peel off the skin 
and discard the seeds and ribs. Yields one 8-inch pancake; 
serves one or two. 

1 recipe Puffy Pancake batter ( see recipe at left), sugar 
omitted 

Pinch cayenne 

2 oz. goat cheese 

'A cup roasted, peeled, and diced red bell pepper or Anaheim 

chile, or V2 cup canned chopped green chiles, drained 
2 Tbs. chopped fresh parsley 

Prepare the batter, substituting the pinch of cayenne 
for the sugar in the basic recipe. Add the goat cheese, 
red pepper, and parsley to the batter. Gently fold in the 
beaten egg whites in two stages. Cook the pancake 
following the directions at left. 

Bette Kroening was one of the founders of Bette's 
Oceanview Diner in Berkeley, California. She 
co-wrote The Pancake Handbook (Ten Speed 
Press, 1994). ♦ 




FLAVORINGS 
AND 

TOPPINGS- 
SAVORY AND 
SWEET 

Here are some of 
the ingredients I've 
used in and on 
puffy pancakes. 
Remember, a little 
bit of any intensely 
flavored liquid is 
good in the batter, 
and you can top it 
with anything that 
won't collapse the 
pancake's puff. 




♦ rum 

♦ Grand Marnier 

♦ 1 cup berries 
tossed with 

1 tablespoon sugar 

♦ sliced bananas 

♦ chocolate syrup 

♦ chocolate chips 

♦ sugar (to create 

a caramelized top) 

♦ chopped nuts 

♦ grated cheese 

♦ chopped avocado 

♦ chopped scallions 

♦ diced ham 

♦ cooked crabmeat 

♦ crumbled cooked 
bacon 



A perfectly cooked pancake will be springy and moist. Sprinkle 
confectioners' sugar on sweet pancakes and serve immediately. 
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Gentle simmering 
is the key to 
tender chicken 
and a savory sauce 

BY DENNIS BAKER 



I learned to love fricassees as the de- 
licious results of my dad's cold- 
weather pheasant hunts: He'd cut up 
the bird, brown it in butter, and then 
simmer it slowly in broth with carrots 
and onions. Served in its own gravy, it 
was a feast I looked forward to each year. 

I didn't know at the time that my 
father's stew was called a fricassee, or 
that there are innumerable variations 
on the recipe — I just knew it was one of 
the most comforting dishes I ever ate. 

The definition of fricassee varies 
according to taste and tradition. My 
father's version starts by browning the 
bird in butter, adding a few chopped 
vegetables and some chicken stock, and 
simmering till it's done. Other versions 
skip the initial browning of the meat and 
finish by making a creamy white sauce 
from the cooking liquid. Either way, it's a 
soul-satisfying meal and easy to make, 
especially since you can use chicken — 
and you don't have to hunt for your main 
ingredient as my father did. 

GREAT INGREDIENTS 
FOR A GREAT STEW 

Chicken fricassee is one of those home- 
style comfort foods that can be dressed up 
(the elegant Coq au Vin) or down (the 
classic Chicken &. Dumplings). However 
you make it, a fricassee tastes best when 
your ingredients are the best you can fi nd. 

Use the best bird and broth. Tradi- 
tionally, the bird of choice for a fricassee 
was a barnyard rooster about one year 



Three Hearty 




Coq au Vin is a robust fricassee. The flavor comes from first browning the chicken and then simmering 
it in red wine and a seasoned stock. 



old. While a true coq can be hard to find, 
it's worth seeking out a large roasting 
chicken. Older, bigger birds generally 
have more flavor than young ones, and 
their tough meat is well suited to a slow, 
tenderizing braise (but keep in mind that 
larger birds will need more time to cook) . 
Also, a roasting chicken's bigger bones 
and sinew yield gelatin that will enrich 
your braising liquid. 

Try to buy fresh, locally raised chicken; 
its fl avor can't be beat. If that isn't an op- 
tion, at least try to avoid commercially 
raised, previously frozen chicken. It has 
less flavor, and its texture suffers because 
freezing dries out the meat. 



I like to buy whole birds for fricassees. 
Not only are they less expensive per 
pound, but nothing goes to waste. The 
legs, thighs, and breasts go into the fric- 
assee, and the other parts are saved to 
make stock. (To learn how to cut up a 
whole chicken, see Technique Class, 
p. 20). If you don't want to be troubled 
with cutting up a whole bird and you 
have homemade chicken stock on hand, 
just buy parts. 

Chicken stock straight from the can 
isn't a good idea for fricassees. The sauce 
made from the gently simmered cooking 
liquid can only be as good as the stock 
you started with. 
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Chicken Fricassees 




TO BROWN OR NOT TO BROWN 

For most of my fricassees, I brown the 
chicken before adding the other ingredi- 
ents. Browning — searing the meat in hot 
fat — caramelizes the skin and brings out 
a rich flavor and color. I like to brown in a 
combination of butter and oil; the butter 
provides flavor, while the oil lets me cook 
at higher temperatures without scorching 
the food. 

Some fricassees are best left "white" — 
that is, the chicken and vegetables are 
added to the stock without being browned 
first. The resulting dish is decidedly lighter 
in flavor and color, but I wouldn't make 
chicken with dumplings any other way. 

After adding the chicken and vege- 
tables to the boiling stock, cover the pan 
and simmer gently until the chicken is 
tender. Too much heat will cause the 
stock to boil, making the chicken dry and 
tough. Small birds will be done in 20 to 
30 minutes; large ones in 40 to 60 min- 
utes. The chicken is cooked when the 
pieces feel tender and the juices run clear. 
The breasts are usually done first; remove 
them from the pan and keep them warm 
until the other pieces are done. 

MAKE A SIMPLE SAUCE 

FROM THE SIMMERING LIQUID 

The final step is making a sauce from the 



cooking liquid. First, remove the chicken 
from the broth and set it aside in a warm 
place. Then skim the broth to remove ex- 
cess fat and taste for strength and season- 
ing. If the liquid tastes weak, let it simmer 
briefly to concentrate the flavor and then 
season it with salt and pepper. Remember 
that salt becomes more concentrated 
as the liquid reduces, so add it at the end. 
A splash of lemon juice or vinegar will 
also boost the flavor. 

The simplest method to finish the 
sauce is to reduce it. For some fricassees, 
I like a thin sauce, as in the Chicken with 
Garlic & Olives recipe on p. 50. After re- 
moving the chicken from the pan, skim 
the liquid and then increase the heat to 
boil the broth gently until it has reduced 
by about one -third. Return the cooked 
chicken to the sauce and serve it with 
plenty of pasta, rice, or good crusty bread 
for sopping up the sauce. 

Thicken the sauce with flour and 
butter. Sometimes, the occasion (or the 
appetite) demands the rich and silky re- 
sults that come with a thicker, more elab- 
orate sauce. A great method for making a 
sauce like this is to use a paste made from 
equal parts of room-temperature butter 
and flour, known as beurre marde — liter- 
ally "rubbed butter." This stuff is terrific 
for fricassees because you can control the 
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Olives and garlic make a piquant sauce for a Mediterranean-inspired fricassee. Serve it 
with plenty of pasta or rice to sop up the savoiy sauce. 



Chicken & Dumplings is a comforting fricassee best served in a 
bowl. The meat isn 't browned so the sauce stays light<olored. 
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Reduction thickens the sauce. Olives are added 
at the end of the cooking time so they don 't make 
the sauce too salty. 

sauce's thickness by whisking the beurre 
manie, a tablespoon at a time, directly 
into the simmering liquid. It will begin to 
thicken the sauce almost immediately. 

Egg yolks and cream make a rich, 
light-colored sauce. A liaison is a mix- 
ture of yolks and heavy cream that's 
whisked into a hot broth at the last min- 
ute to make it creamy and smooth. While 
a liaison won't make the sauce dramati- 
cally thicker, it's perfect for light-colored 
fricassees, like the Chicken &. Dumplings 
recipe included here. Count one yolk and 
2 tablespoons cream per cup of cooking 
liquid. Don't let the sauce boil once you've 
added the liaison or the yolks will curdle. 

MAKE YOUR OWN VARIATIONS 

The recipes here include some classic ex- 
amples of chicken fricassee, but don't be 
afraid to experiment with your own vari- 
ations. One of the best things about this 
dish is that it's forgiving and lets you ex- 
periment with impunity. 

Coq au Vin 

(Chicken with red wine) 
Don't spend a fortune on the wine, which 
flavors and tenderizes the chicken, but do 
use one you'd happily drink. Serves four. 

1 Tbs. butter 

1 Tbs. canola oil 
V2 cup diced bacon 

2 bone-in chicken breasts and 2 legs 

(2 to 2V2 lb. total), trimmed of excess fat 

cup brandy 
2 cloves garlic, minced 
I bay leaf 
V4 tsp. dried thyme 

1 medium tomato, peeled, seeded, and chopped 

2 cups dry red wine 

2 cups homemade chicken stock 

3 cups trimmed, quartered button mushrooms 




A paste of butter and flour — beurre manie — Is whisked into the simmering stock. This thickens the 
sauce for a full-flavored Coq au Vin. 



'A tsp. salt 

V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 

FOR THE BEURRE MANIE: 

3 Tbs. butter 
3 Tbs. flour 

Heat a large saucepan over medium-high 
heat and add the butter and oil. Add the 
bacon and saute until crisp. Remove the 
bacon with a slotted spoon and set aside. 
Add the chicken to the hot pan and brown 
on all sides. Pour off the fat from the pan 
into a heatproof container and reserve. 

Pour the brandy over the chicken in the pan. 
The brandy should flame; if it doesn't, hold a 
lit match over the pan. When the flames die 
out, scrape up the browned bits and add the 
garlic, bay leaf, thyme, tomato, wine, stock, 
and bacon. Cover the pot, reduce the heat to 
medium low, and simmer until the chicken 
feels firm and its juices run clear when 
pierced, about 30 min. Remove the chicken 
from the pan, reserving the cooking liquid. 



Meanwhile, in a medium saute pan over 
medium-high heat, heat the reserved bacon 
fat. Saute the mushrooms until lightly 
browned, about 1 min. Set aside. 

Make the beurre manie — With a fork or in 
a food processor, cream the butter. Add the 
flour to make a smooth paste. Set aside. 

Bring the liquid in the pan to a simmer and 
skim the surface. Continue to simmer until 
the liquid is reduced by half. Whisk in the 
beurre manie"\ Tbs. at a time until the liquid 
is the consistency of light cream (you may 
not need all the beurre manie). Add the 
mushrooms and simmer for 5 min. Taste 
and add salt and pepper if needed. To serve, 
ladle the sauce over the chicken. 

Chicken with Garlic & Olives 

I flavor this Mediterranean fricassee with 
olives, garlic, and anchovies, but you could 
easily add thyme, saffron, and a little orange 
zest instead. Serves four. 
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2 Tbs. olive oil 

] A cup chopped onion 

1 tsp. chopped garlic 

2 bone-in chicken breasts and 2 legs 

(2 to 2V2 lb. total), trimmed of excess fat 
V2 cup dry white wine 
2 Tbs. white-wine vinegar 
V2 cup homemade chicken stock 
V2 tsp. dried oregano 

1 bay leaf 

2 Tbs. slivered black olives 

3 anchovies, chopped and mashed 
V4 cup chopped flat-leaf parsley 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

In a large saute pan over medium-high heat, 
heat the olive oil. Add the onion and garlic, 
cook for 1 min., and then add the chicken. 
Cook, turning frequently, until the chicken 
is browned on all sides. Add the wine, vin- 
egar, stock, oregano, and bay leaf. Cover 
the pan, reduce the heat to medium low, 
and simmer until the chicken feels firm and 
its juices run clear when pierced, about 
30 min. Remove the chicken from the pan. 

Bring the broth to a gentle boil, skim the sur- 
face, and cook until the sauce has reduced by 
one-third. Stir in the olives and anchovies. 



Add the parsley, salt, and pepper. To serve, 
pour the sauce over the chicken. 

Chicken & Dumplings 

You can use a food processor to make these 
dumplings, but be careful not to overmix 
the dough or the dumplings will be tough. 
Serves four. 

2 bone-in chicken breasts and 2 legs 

(2 to 2V2 lb. total), trimmed of excess fat 
6 cups homemade chicken stock 
2 onions, chopped coarse (about 1 V2 cups) 
2 ribs celery, chopped 

1 bay leaf 

2 cloves garlic, chopped 
4 sprigs flat-leaf parsley 

1 tsp. salt 

FOR THE DUMPLINGS: 

6 oz. (V/2 cups) all-purpose flour 

2 tsp. baking powder 
'A tsp. salt 

2 Tbs. butter 

2 Tbs. chopped flat-leaf parsley 
2 Tbs. snipped chives 

1 egg 

'A cup milk 

FOR THE LIAISON: 

2 egg yolks 

2 Tbs. heavy cream 

Cut each chicken breast crosswise into two 
pieces and separate the thigh from each leg. 
You should have eight pieces of similar size. 

In a 3-qt. stainless-steel pan, bring the 
chicken stock to a boil over high heat. Add 
the chicken, onions, celery, bay leaf, garlic, 
parsley, and salt and bring to a simmer. Cover 
the pan, reduce the heat to medium low, and 
simmer until the chicken feels firm and its 
juices run clear when pierced, about 30 min. 



Remove the chicken from the pan and keep 
warm. Skim the stock and set it aside to 
poach the dumplings. 

Meanwhile, make the dumplings — In a 

mixing bowl, combine the flour, baking 
powder, and salt. With a pastry cutter or 
two knives, cut the butter into the flour until 
the mixture resembles cornmeal. Sprinkle in 
the parsley and chives. In a small bowl, 
combine the egg and milk; add this to the 
flour mixture and stir with a fork until the 
dough just holds together. Do not overmix. 

Strain the reserved broth, pressing the liquid 
from the vegetables, and skim the fat. In a 
large pot over medium-high heat, bring the 
defatted broth to a boil. Scoop up a small 
spoonful of the dumpling dough with a 
spoon and use another spoon to shape the 
dumpling into a small oval. Slip the dump- 
ling into the simmering broth. Repeat until 
the surface of the broth is almost covered 
with dumplings. Simmer until a toothpick 
inserted into a dumpling comes out clean, 
about 1 min. Remove the dumplings from 
the broth with a slotted spoon. They will 
have absorbed about half the broth. 

Make the liaison — Return the broth to a 
boil and then turn off the heat. In a small 
bowl, whisk together the yolks and cream 
and slowly whisk them into the hot (not 
boiling) stock. Whisk vigorously to prevent 
curdling and don't reheat. 

To serve, put two pieces of chicken in a 
large soup plate. Spoon a few dumplings on 
each plate and ladle the hot sauce over all. 

Dennis Baker is the chef /owner at Cafe des 
Amis, a bistro in Portland, Oregon. ♦ 




A mixture of egg yolks and cream — a liaison — makes a velvety smooth sauce. The liaison should be 
whisked into hot (but not boiling ) stock at the last minute to make the sauce for the Chicken & Dumplings. 
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A New Twist on 
Tamales 

Extra mixing time is the secret to light, tender tamales 

BY STEPHAN PYLES 



I'm not sure which I love more: eating tamales or 
making them. These little packages of light corn- 
flour dough embracing a filling of spiced meat, vege- 
tables, or cheese are among my favorite foods. The 
dough is fluffy, tender, and sweet with the flavor of 
corn, and the savory filling punctuates each bite. 

Traditionally wrapped, steamed, and served in 
rehydrated cornhusks, tamales resemble party 
favors. The look is appropriate because tamales, 
which are from Mexico, are often part of a celebra- 
tion. The preparation of tamales is almost as impor- 
tant as the event itself, a tradition that has crossed 
the border from Mexico to Texas, where I live. At 
Christmas, it's common to find friends and family 
crammed into the kitchen, gossiping and turning 
out tamales assembly-line style. 

THE KEY INGREDIENTS FOR THE DOUGH 
ARE MASA HARINA AND AIR 

In Mexico, tamale dough begins with fresh masa, 
which is made from dried corn kernels that are 
cooked and soaked in limewater (water mixed with 
calcium oxide) and then ground into a paste. Be- 
cause fresh masa is almost impossible to find in most 
parts of this country, I use the more readily available 
masa harina, a corn flour made from dried masa. You 
can find masa harina in some supermarkets and 
most Mexican groceries. You can also order it by 
mail from Pendry's Chile Supply in Fort Worth, 
Texas (800/533-1870) or The CMC Company in 
Avalon, New Jersey (800/262-2780). 

To make the dough for tamales, I beat masa 
harina with water and a solid fat, such as lard or 
vegetable shortening. In Mexico, good-quality, 
flavorful lard is traditional. Some people use butter, 
but I prefer a good vegetable shortening. Its quality 
is more consistent than that of commercially 




Airisa key ingredient for a light dough. Don't give the mixing 
time short shrift or you'll end up with leaden tamales. 



prepared lard, and it gives the dough a better tex- 
ture than butter does. 

Air is the most important ingredient for keeping 
tamales light. An airy dough produces fluffy tamales, 
so I beat the masa and shortening in a mixer at high 
speed for about 20 minutes. This traps air in the 
dough, which forces the tamales to expand as they 
steam, making them light and tender. 

ADD FLAVOR BY WAY OF THE DOUGH, 
THE FILLING, OR A SAUCE 

Tamale dough takes well to flavoring. I like to mix in 
a puree of sweet potatoes, corn, or pumpkin for 
an especially intense flavor. Fresh herbs, such as 
oregano, cilantro, basil, and marjoram, add com- 
plexity when pureed with a little olive oil and mixed 
directly into the dough. 
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Cornhusk ties are 
strong and pretty. 

You can use string to 
tie your tamales, but 
strands of cornhusk 
look more rustic. 
To make ties, just 
pull down on the 
husk, following its 
natural ridges. 



One husk or two? 
It's best to use large 
husks that have no 
holes and aren 't dis- 
colored. If your husks 
aren't big enough, 
overlap two husks to 
make a wider one. 



Filling possibilities are 
endless. Each region of Mex- 
ico has its own variety of 
tamale, and the diversity is 
staggering. The tamale fillings I like include chicken, 
venison, beef, black beans, sweet potatoes, cheese, 
and sauteed, grilled, or smoked vegetables. Leftovers 
of stews, meat, or vegetable dishes also make excel- 
lent fillings. 

A good tamale should be able to stand on its own, 
but salsas are an nice accompaniment, as are sauces 
made with reduced cream and chicken stock. 

CORNHUSK WRAPPERS ADD A LITTLE FLAVOR 

A tamale isn't a tamale until the dough and the filling 
are wrapped and steamed. Rehydrated cornhusks 
are the traditional wrapping for tamales in most of 
Mexico. (In some regions, tamales are wrapped in 



banana leaves.) Dried cornhusks are available in 
many supermarket produce sections, but you can also 
order them by mail from the sources on p. 53. 

If you can't find cornhusks, wrap your tamales in 
aluminum foil, kitchen parchment, or plastic wrap, 
but tamales wrapped this way lose a little of their 
history and their charm — and they won't have that 
bit of savory corn flavor that cornhusks can lend. 

Bigger husks make better wrappers. When you 
open a package of dried cornhusks, sort through 
them. Some may have torn or may be too small to 
use. The best husks have even coloring, no holes, and 
are 5 to 6 inches across and 7 to 8 inches long. You can 
overlap two smaller husks to make a wider one. 

Use any extra husks to make ties. Cornhusks are 
surprisingly strong, and you can use strips of them 
like string to tie the tamales. Hold a soaked husk in 
one hand with the husk's ridges running vertically 
and tear a single ridge downward with your other 
hand to get a thin, string-like length. 

WRAPPING AND STEAMING TAMALES 

There's a knack to wrapping tamales, but even ones 
that look less than perfect still taste delicious. 

Soak the husks. To make the dried husks pliable, 
put them in a large bowl, weight them with a plate so 
they'll stay submerged, and cover them with warm 
water. Let the husks rehydrate at room temperature 
for about 30 minutes. You can do this step as far in 
advance as you like; at my restaurant, we always have 
husks soaking in the refrigerator. Briefly drain the 
soaked husks on paper towels before you use them. 

Fill the husks. It may take several tries to figure 
out just how much dough and filling your husks can 



Wrapping tamales 




MM With a spoon or 
your fingers, smear 
a thin coating of the 
dough over the 
broadest portion of 
the husk, leaving 
about 7 V2 inches of 
space between the 
dough and the long 
sides of the husk. (For 
a husk that's about 
5x8 inches, use about 
'A cup of the dough). 

El Spread about 
2 tablespoons of the 
filling in a thin strip 
down the length of 
the dough. 
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hold. Generally, to fill a 5x8-inch husk, you'll need 
YA cup dough and 2 tablespoons filling. After you 
wrap a few, you'll be able to judge just how much of 
each is needed. 

Tie up the tamales. There are many different 
ways to assemble tamales. The method shown in the 
photos below is a common one and easy for a begin- 
ner to master. Alternatively, you can wrap the tamale 
around the dough and filling, gently pinch where the 
dough ends, twist, and tie both ends with string 
so the tamale looks like a party favor. The method 
below, with only one tie, is a little easier to do. 

However you fold your tamales, don't fold or tie 
them too tight. Tamales expand when steamed, and 
if the husk is too tight, the masa will burst through 
the husk. But don't fold or tie them too loose, either. 
Cornhusks make an airtight wrapper if they're 
folded properly. A too-loose tamale not only looks 
limp, but it can also allow steam to reach the dough, 
which can make the tamale soggy. 

Stack your tamales upright in a steamer. 
Almost any steamer will do. I like stainless-steel or 
aluminum compartmental steamers and Chinese 
bamboo steamers, but I also use a simple vegetable 
steamer and have even improvised using a large pot 
and a strainer. The important thing is to be sure that 
little or no steam escapes during the process; this 
helps ensure that the tamales will be tender, not 
leaden. If the steamer doesn't have a tight-fitting lid, 
fit aluminum foil snugly over the pot's surface. 

For best results, the tamales should not be packed 
too tightly in the steamer to allow some room for 
them to expand. Steaming times can vary, but start 
with half an hour for six to ten tamales. They're 




done when you gently press the tamale and feel that 
the dough has separated from the husk. 

TO SERVE, USE A KNIFE AND FORK— 
OR JUST TWO HANDS 

When it comes to eating tamales, let the setting de- 
termine how. If you've sauced the tamale and there's 
good silverware and unstained place mats, treat it 
like a baked potato, using a knife and fork; just don't 
eat the husk. If you're serving sauce on the side and 
it's a plastic-fork affair, all bets are off. Unwrap the 



Stand tamales up- 
right for steaming. 

You can tell these 
spicy beef tamales 
are done because 
the masa has 
separated from 
the husk. 



El Fold the long sides 
of the husk firmly 
over the dough, 
pushing the dough up 
to enclose the filling. 
Overlap the sides of 
the husk a little, so the 
dough is completely 
enclosed in the husk. 




ml Fold the narrow, 
tapered end of the 
husk over the length- 
wise fold, and then 
fold the broader end 
up to overlap the 
tapered end. 

El With a piece of 
string or a strip of 
cornhusk, firmly tie 
the tamale closed 
around the over- 
lapping ends. 
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bundle and eat it with a fork or your hands — 
whichever gets it to your mouth more quickly. 

Basic Tamale Dough 

The key to making a light tamale dough is to incorpo- 
rate as much air into it as possible, so don't skimp on 
the mixing times. Yields enough dough for eight tamales. 

PA cups (7 oz.) masa harina (see sources on p. S3) 
1 V4 cups very hot water 

V2 cup plus 2 Tbs. cold vegetable shortening or lard 

V4 cup chilled homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 

V/2tsp.salt 

1 tsp. baking powder 

With an electric mixer fitted with the whisk or paddle 
attachment, beat the masa harina on low speed, slowly 
adding the hot water in a constant stream to make a 
dough that's wet but not sticky. Increase the speed to 
high and continue mixing for 5 min. Remove the dough 
from the bowl; it should be firm and no longer wet. 
Wrap the dough in plastic and refrigerate for 30 min. 

Return the dough tothe mixer and, with the mixer on 
high speed, slowly add the shortening 1 Tbs. at a time. 
Scrape the sides of the bowl as needed. Continue beat- 
ing until the dough is smooth and light, about 1 min. 
total; reduce the speed to low and continue beating. 

In a small bowl, whisk together the chicken stock, salt, 
and baking powder. Slowly drizzle this mixture into the 
dough. Combine thoroughly, and then increase the 
speed to high; continue beating the dough until it's 
light and fluffy, about 5 min. 

Sweet-Potato Filling 

This recipe calls for pure chile powder — a mix of dried 
ground chiles. Most commercial brands contain salt 
and other fillers but are suitable if pure chile powder is 
unavailable. Yields eight tamales. 




Eating with your hands is perfectly acceptable at an informal tamale party. This sweet- 
potato tamale is firm enough to eat without a fork — as long as plenty of napkins are nearby. 



I sweet potato (about 12 oz.), baked, cooled, and peeled 

1 Tbs. maple syrup 

V4 tsp. cayenne 

V2 tsp. pure chile powder 

V4 tsp. salt 

1 recipe Basic Tamale Dough (recipe at left) 
1 poblano chile, roasted, peeled, and chopped, or 1 can 
(4 oz.) chopped green chiles, drained 

In a small mixing bowl, mash the sweet potato with the 
maple syrup, cayenne, chile powder, and salt with a fork 
until it's a rough puree. Add half of this mixture to the 
tamale dough to flavor the dough. Combine the remain- 
ing mashed sweet potato with the roasted, chopped 
poblano to make the filling. Assemble and cook the 
tamales following the directions on p. 54. 

Fresh Corn & Cheese Filling 

In this recipe, the tamale dough gets a little heat from 
the addition of cayenne and cumin. Yields eight tamales. 

1 cup fresh or thawed frozen corn kernels 

1 cup shredded Monterey Jack cheese or a Mexican cheese 

such as queso fresco or queso bianco 
1 jalapeho, seeded and chopped fine 
1 clove garlic, chopped fine 
V4 tsp. salt 

1 recipe Basic Tamale Dough (recipe at left) made with 
V4 tsp. cayenne and V4 tsp. ground cumin added to the 
chicken-stock mixture 

In a medium bowl, combine the corn, cheese, jalapeno, 
garlic, and salt. Assemble and cook the tamales using 
the tamale dough and following the directions on p. 54. 

Spicy Beef Filling 

You can substitute cooked and shredded chicken or pork 
for the beef. Yields eight tamales. 

2 tsp. olive oil 

V4 cup diced onion 
1 clove garlic, minced 
V2 lb. ground beef 

1 cup diced tomato 

V4 cup diced red bell pepper 

2 jalapehos, seeded and diced 
V4 tsp. ground cumin 

V4 tsp. cayenne 

1 tsp. salt; more to taste 

V4 tsp. freshly ground black pepper; more to taste 
V4 cup homemade or low-salt canned chicken stock 
V4 cup red wine 

1 recipe Basic Tamale Dough (recipe at left) 

In a large skillet, heat the oil over medium-high heat. 
Add the onion and garlic; cook until translucent. Add 
the beef and cook, stirring often, until the meat is no 
longer pink, about 5 min. Stir in the tomato, red pepper, 
jalapenos, cumin, cayenne, salt, and pepper, and cook 
about 2 min. Add the stock and wine, bring to a simmer, 
and cook until most of the liquid has evaporated, about 
1 5 min. Remove from the heat and let cool to room 
temperature. Taste and add more salt and pepper if 
needed; set aside. Assemble and cook the tamales using 
the tamale dough and following the directions on p. 54. 



Stephan Pyles is the chef/ownerofthe award-winning 
Star Canyon restaurant in Dallas. He's the author of 
The New Texas Cuisine (Doubleday, i 993) and a 
forthcoming book on tamales (MacMillan, 1997). ♦ 
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Country Pate 

Generous seasoning and 
gentle cooking create a savory, 
succulent pate 




BY KATHERINE ALFORD 



W7 

% \ I hen I had my first taste of rich, moist 
V V country pate, I immediately classifi ed it as 
a luxury food. The sumptuous texture and complex 
flavor told me that this stuff must be expensive to 
buy and difficult to make. I was right on the first 
score but decidedly wrong on the second. 

Years later I learned that, in spite of its elegant 
name, pate is really just well-bred meatloaf — a 
simple mixture of seasoned ground meat gently 



baked in a terrine mold. (Although the terms pate 
and terrine once had distinct definitions, they're 
now both used to refer to this kind of dish.) 

When I learned that pate is actually better when 
made a few days in advance, I was completely con- 
verted. It now shows up frequently on my table as an 
elegant first course or as a simple supper with earthy 
lentils and a green salad. Crusty bread is a must, as is 
a good Dijon mustard. 

THE MEAT OF THE MATTER 

The character of a pate depends on the type of meat 
that's used and the way it's ground or chopped into 



An ideal start to a 
meal: a slice of 
country pate served 
with a crusty 
baguette, strong 
Dijon mustard, and 
vinegary cornichons. 
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Mix and season the meat well for a flavorful pate 




Cooked onions and wine contrib- 
ute a sweet note. In a small skillet 
over moderate heat, saute the 
onions or shallots in 2 tablespoons 
butter until sweet, 10 to 75 minutes. 
Add the white wine and simmer 
until the wine has reduced by about 
two-thirds. Transfer the onions to 
a large mixing bowl and set aside 
to cool. 



Chicken livers add richness. Heat 1 tablespoon 
butter in a skillet over medium heat. Season the 
livers with salt and pepper; saute until medium rare, 
about 3 minutes on each side. Let cool and chop 
into '/2-inch pieces; reserve any juices. Set aside. 



Fat back keeps the pate moist. Chop the fat back into small 
chunks and then whip it in a food processor until creamy and 
smooth, or mince it fine with a sharp knife. 



what is known as forcemeat. Pork is commonly used 
as a base for pates because it is tender and has a mild 
flavor. I like to add veal for delicacy and chicken 
livers to enhance the smooth texture and rich taste. 
While purists may swear that the most succulent 
pates are made from meats chopped by hand, I buy 
lean ground pork and veal from the supermarket 
and have been quite pleased with the results. 

If you get hooked on making your own pates, 
you may want to try chopping 
the meat by hand for the 
added control it gives you 
over the texture, but for most 
cooks it's impractical. If you 
do chop the meat yourself, 
first trim away any fat or con- 
nective tissue. 

Fat keeps the pate moist. 
Adding fat to the forcemeat makes the pate smooth 
and moist. Some recipes rely on a majority of fat, 
and others use equal parts fat to lean, but I've 
found that one-third fat in proportion to lean 
makes a smooth-textured, rich pdte that isn't at all 
greasy. Anything less than one-third fat will make 
an overly lean pate that is mealy, dry, and crumbles 
when sliced. 

The best fat to use is dense fat back (the pure 
white pork fat without any streaks of meat). It may 
be difficult to find at the grocery store, but fat back 



should be available at any good butcher shop. 
Whip the fat in a food processor until it's creamy 
before adding it to the ground pork and veal. You 
can also mince it by hand, but your pate won't be 
as smooth. 

Egg and flour hold the forcemeat together. A 

well-crafted pate is dense and moist enough that it 
can be cut into l^-inch slices that don't fall apart. 
While the natural gelatin of the ground veal helps, 
the addition of a little egg and 
flour ensures that the force- 
meat holds together. 

SEASON IT WELL 

Seasoning a p&te to your own 
taste is one of the rewards of a 
homemade terrine. With just 
a slight change in the flavor- 
ings — adding pungent juniper berries or a rich 
Madeira — a basic meat mixture can take on a very 
different personality. The key to seasoning a pate is 
to remember that no one flavor should dominate, 
but that the flavors should blend for a well-balanced, 
vivid taste. 

A typical seasoning used in terrines is a spice 
blend known as quatre epices — four spices — gener- 
ally composed of pepper, nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, 
or ginger. Individual recipes, however, reflect the 
cook's palate. For example, I don't care for the strong 



Let the pate sit overnight 
so the flavors 
blend and mellow. 
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Flour and an egg bind it all together. Add the pork, veal, 
chopped fat back, egg, and flour to the sauteed onions. 



taste of cloves and prefer to substitute the rounded 
flavor of allspice. It's best to make your own mix by 
grinding whole spices to a fine powder in a spice mill 
rather than to use lackluster, commercially ground 
spices. Ginger is an exception: use dried ground gin- 
ger in this recipe. Fresh ginger would overpower the 
other spices. 

Slowly cooked onions or shallots are standard, 
as is a shot of cognac, Madeira, or sherry, which 
brings a distinctive edge to the taste of the pate. 
Dried herbs, such as sage, thyme, savory, and bay 
leaf, can complement the sweet taste of pork. For an 
intense, earthy taste, add minced dried porcini or 
morels; for an unforgettable pate, finish it of f with 
black truffles. 

Salt is essential to a well-seasoned pate. Pates 
are served cold (or allowed to come up to room tem- 
perature), and a basic tenet of seasoning is that cold 
temperatures mute flavors; therefore, cold foods 
require more salt than hot foods. Two to three tea- 
spoons kosher salt for lVl pounds meat should be 
enough to make a full-flavored terrine. 

Before assembling your terrine, check the sea- 
soning. Make a small patty of the seasoned force- 
meat and gently saute it in a little butter. Let the 
patty cool and then taste it — it should be quite full 
flavored at this point. Don't worry if it seems too 
strong: the seasonings will mellow as the pate bakes 
and later as it rests. 
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Stir well for a smooth-textured pate. Mix every- Season well. Add the cognac, ham, 
thing together with a wooden spoon until thor- pistachios, spice mix, and chopped 

oughly combined. chicken livers with their juices. 



PUT IT ALL TOGETHER 

Although there are special terrine pans specifically 
designed for making pdtes, you can use nearly any 
heavy pan and cover it with aluminum foil. See the 
sidebar on p. 60 for pan options. 

Line the pan with an insulating layer of fat to 
keep the pate from drying as it bakes. Tradition- 
ally, terrines are lined with thin sheets of pork fat 
back, which baste the meat as it cooks. Slicing large 
sheets of pork fat by hand is very difficult, so ask your 
butcher to do it for you. Alternatively, use thin slices 
of bacon or pancetta, as we do here. Since American 
bacon is smoked, it's essential to blanch it before lin- 
ing the mold, or its flavor will completely overwhelm 
the pate. When using pork fat or bacon, I prefer to 
remove the lining strips bef ore serving. Pancetta isn't 
smoked and is leaner than bacon, so it doesn't need 
to be blanched or removed before serving. It's a bit 
more expensive, but it contributes a dimension of 
flavor as well as a distinctive swirl pattern on the 
outside of the terrine. 

CREATE A COLORFUL SLICE 

I like to enhance the texture and flavor of a country 
pate with crunchy nuts or bits of diced meats, 
such as ham or chicken livers. Adding these to the 
forcemeat (as we do here) gives an attractive 
mosaic look to the sliced pate. Strips of ham or 
whole sauteed chicken livers can also be arranged 



Test for 
taste 




Test the seasoning 
before you bake the 
pate. Make a small 
patty of the meat mix- 
ture and fry it gently; 
let it cool and then 
taste it. Adjust the 
seasoning of the force- 
meat if necessary. 



Line the mold to keep the pate moist 




Line the mold with overlapping 
slices ofpancetta. Allow the excess to 
hang over the sides of the pan. 



Gently press the forcemeat into the terrine mold to eliminate 
any air pockets. Fold the overhanging strips ofpancetta over 
the top of the meat. 




Bake slowly and gently. Seal with foil or a lid 
and set the terrine in a roasting pan. Fill the pan 
with enough hot water to come halfway up the 
sides of the terrine. Bake in a 350° F oven until 
the internal temperature reaches 160°F, about 
I hour and 50 minutes. Remove from the oven 
and let the pate cool to room temperature in the 
water bath. 



in the middle of the terrine for a more dramatic dec- 
orative pattern. 

COVER THE TERRINE AND BAKE IT GENTLY 

High heat and quick cooking will cause the pate to 
shrink and dry out. Moderate the heat by covering 
the terrine with foil or a tight-fitting lid and baking 
it in a water bath. Even with the oven at 350°F, the 
water bath ensures that the temperature surround- 
ing the terrine never rises above 2 1 2°F. At this mod- 
erate temperature, the pate will take close to two 
hours to cook. When done, the meat will be floating 
in its rendered juices. Remove the terrine from the 
oven and let it cool to room temperature in the water 
bath before pouring off the excess liquid. 

Weight the terrine to enhance the texture and 
flavor. When thepdte has cooled, set up a makeshift 
press to compact the meat and give the terrine a 
dense texture. Under this weight, the pate should 
rest in the refrigerator for at least 24 hours and up to 
three days — a step known as ripening. As it rests, a 
fantastic transformation of flavor takes place, and 
the terrine emerges richer and more complex than 
when it first came out of the oven. 

Before serving, slide the pate from the mold 
and let it come to room temperature. If the cold 
pate is reluctant to come out of the pan, simply warm 
the outside in water. Remove the bacon strips or fat 
back or, if you used pancetta, just run the terrine un- 
der warm water to rinse off any excess fat. If you're 
not serving the pate right away, wrap it well and re- 
frigerate it for five or six days. I don't recommend 
f reezingpdte, as it gets waterlogged when defrosted. 



Choose any heavy pan 




You don't need to spend a fortune on a special 
terrine dish (the white covered pan above). 
Any heavy pan that conducts heat slowly, such 
as one made from ceramic, enamel, earthen- 
ware, or glass, will create a moist pate. Avoid 
metal pans, as they'll conduct the heat too 
aggressively. The container doesn't even need 
to be a loaf shape. I think there's something 
charming about a homey, round pate. 
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Press the terrine to give it a dense texture 




Weight the terrine to firm the texture. When 
the pate is cool, pour off any excess juices. Fit 
a clean pan on top of the pate and fill it with 
1 to 2 pounds of cans. Secure the cans with thick 
rubber bands or masking tape and refrigerate 
for at least 24 hours. 



The pate should slide easily from the mold. If not, 
run a knife around the edge to loosen it, or warm 
the pan briefly in water. 



Rinse the pate quickly to remove 
any congealed juices. Dry it with 
paper towels. Bacon or strips of fat 
back, if used, should be removed. 



Country Pate with Pistachios 

Yields one 8-inch loaf or 6-inch round. 

1 cup minced onions or shallots 
3 Tbs. unsalted butter 
V2 cup dry white wine 

V4 lb. chicken livers, trimmed of any visible fat 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
V2 lb. fat back 
V2 lb. ground pork 
V2 lb. ground veal 

1 large egg 

2 Tbs. flour 

3 Tbs. cognac or brandy 
V2 cup diced ham 

V4 cup skinned pistachio nuts 

FOR THE SPICE MIX: 
2 tsp. kosher salt 

1 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V2 tsp. freshly ground allspice 

V2 tsp. freshly ground coriander 
V4 tsp. freshly ground nutmeg 
V2 tsp. dried ground ginger 

TO LINE THE TERRINE: 

3 A lb. pancetta, blanched bacon, or fat back, sliced thin 
For the procedure, follow the photos starting on p. 58. 
VARIATION 

For a variation of taste and texture, omit the pistachios, 
substitute the following herbs and spices, and puree the 
raw chicken livers and add them to the forcemeat. 

2 tsp. kosher salt 

I tsp. dried thyme 
I tsp. dried savory 
V2 tsp. dried sage 
1 bay leaf 

V2 tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
V4 tsp. freshly ground nutmeg 

Grind the herbs and spices together and add them 
to the forcemeat. 



A well- chilled pate 
is easiest to slice 




Pate tastes best when served at room temperature. Cut the cold pate into V2-inch slices 
and let them sit for about 30 minutes to let the full flavor develop. 



Katherine Alford learned to make pate in France. Now 
the mere taste of a good one transports her from her life 
as a food teacher and writer in New York City back to 
Paris' Left Bank. ♦ 
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Kitchen 
Scales for the 
Savvy Cook 

Measuring by weight 
rather than by volume 
can make you a better baker 
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BY MAGGIE GLEZER 



As a former cups-and-tablespoons-only 
baker, I understand the aversion many 
cooks have to using a kitchen scale. After all, most 
of us learned to bake with measuring cups and 
spoons. Our only exposure to a scale was probably in 
high school chemistry — not the friendliest of intro- 
ductions. But after years of puzzling and inconsis- 
tent results, I finally realized that weighing dry in- 
gredients is the best way to know exactly what's 
in my mixing bowl. 

Weighing ingredients is efficient and accurate. 
Depending on whether it has been sifted, tapped 
down, or compacted, a cup of flour can vary in 
weight by two ounces or more — a substantial differ- 
ence, especially when you're baking. Instead of 
fiddling with cups and careful, repeated scoopings 
and sweepings, weighing allows bakers to measure 
precisely, right into the mixing bowl. Cleanup is 
easier too: no swept-off ingredients to wipe up, no 
cups to wash. 

CHOOSE A SPRING OR ELECTRONIC SCALE 

Two types of scale are available to home cooks: 
spring and electronic. (Unfortunately, affordable 
balance scales, possibly the most accurate and 
surely the most durable, are extremely difficult 
to find.) 



Get a good read. Look for a scale with easy-to- 
read metric and U.S. system markings. 




A scale with a large weighing base will allow you to weigh in- 
gredients in your largest mixing bowl. 



Five quarters equal 
1 ounce. Use them 
to check a scale's 
accuracy before you 
buy and to calibrate 
your scale at home. 
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Spring scales use an old and in- 
expensive technology: a spring. Be- 
cause of the way a spring works and 
the restricted space on the weight 
dial, spring scales either have fine 
graduations of measurement or a 
large capacity, but usually not both. 
Though spring scales aren't as sen- 
sitive or as accurate as electronic 
scales, a good one works fine for 
home bakers. 

Electronic scales use a much 
newer, more sensitive, more accu- 
rate, and more expensive technology: 
assessing weight by electronic cur- 
rent. An LED readout displays the 
weight, so these scales can offer both 
a large capacity and fine graduations. But because 
electronic scales are relatively delicate and easily 
damaged, they may not be lasting investments. 

LOOK FOR CAPACITY AND AN EASY TARE 

Before you buy a scale, look at a floor model o r ask a 
store clerk to unwrap one so you can consider it 
close up. 

♦ Look for a large-capacity scale with a wide 
weighing base. Instead of using the usually tiny 
bowl that comes with the scale, I find it more 
convenient to measure dry ingredients into a 
mixing bowl. With a large-capacity scale, I can use 
my biggest, heaviest mixing bowl and weigh accu- 
rately even when doubling or tripling a recipe. 
A wide weighing base accommodates a range of 
bowl sizes. Too small a base may cause a bowl to 
topple. Look for a capacity of at least 4 pounds or 
2,000 grams. 




Weigh all your dry ingredients 
right into your mixing bowl; 

there will be less to clean up. 




Taring — setting the scale to zero — ensures accuracy by subtracting the weight of your 
container and any previously weighed ingredients. 



♦ Be sure that the scale is easy to 
tare — that is, set to zero. This fea- 
ture is standard on all electronic 
scales, but some spring scales have 
tare features that are awkwardly 
placed or difficult to use. 

♦ Checkforfine graduations to en- 
sure accuracy. If your scale measures 
in large increments (1 ounce, for ex- 
ample), the weight of your ingredi- 
ents may be off enough to ruin your 
bread or cake. Look for '/f-ounce or 
1 0-gram graduations in spring scales; 
Vs- ounce or 2 -gram graduations in elec- 
tronic scales. 

♦ Look for legible dials. Electronic 
scales all have easy-to-read LED dis- 
plays, but spring scales often have cramped dials 
with minute spaces between graduations. Be sure 
■your spring scale has graduations that are large enough 
to read easily. 

♦ Find a scale with both metric and U.S. systems. 

Although this country is stuck on U.S. measure- 
ments, metric really is easier, especially if you like 
to use foreign cookbooks or formulate recipes 
yourself. A scale that's convertible won't become 
outmoded. 

♦ Don't pay too much. Price doesn't always indi- 
cate quality. You can get a good spring scale for 
around $20. One of the better electronic scales costs 
less than $45, even though some are $ 100 and more. 

TEST FOR ACCURACY BEFORE YOU BUY 

Domestic-use scales are not held to any U.S. gov- 
ernment standards, so you'll want to verify the 
accuracy of a scale before you buy one. A simple test 
is to weigh five quarters: the scale should read 
1 ounce. 

USING A SCALE IS SIMPLE 

Set a bowl on the weighing base. If the scale is elec- 
tronic, turn it on now: it should read zero. If the 
scale is a spring-type, you'll have to tare the dial (set 
it to zero) usually with a thumbscrew or a knob, so 
the weight of the bowl isn't measured. Pour in your 
first dry ingredient, adding to or subtracting from 
the amount in the bowl until the scale reads the 
desired weight. Tare the scale to read zero again, and 
then add the next dry ingredient, in its own distinct 
heap to allow for easier adjustments. Continue to 
weigh and tare until all the dry ingredients have 
been added. 

Maggie Glezer teaches and writes about breadmaking 
in Atlanta. ♦ 
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Pho is made to order. 
The separate elements 
of the soup are 
combined just before 
serving, and the 
soup is garnished 
at the table to suit 
individual tastes. 



Vietnams Classic Soup 

Pho combines an aromatic beef broth with tender noodles, 
crisp sprouts, hot chiles, and a cool squeeze of lime 



BY NGUYEN THI THAI MORELAND 



Ifirst ate pho when I was a child i n Vietnam. This 
soup of fragrant, spicy beef broth, tangled rice 
noodles, and thin slices of steak is street food there, 
sold by vendors who simmer huge pots of the broth 
over small wood fires. The aroma draws crowds all 
day long. Though it has been many years since I 
bought pho from a Saigon street vendor's stall, I still 
eat it often from a recipe I make at home. 



Pho (pronounced FUH with a rising intonation) is 
one of those rare dishes that manages to be hearty 
and comforting yet refreshing and light. This richly 
flavored soup is a filling one, yet the seasonings and 
garnishes lend it an exotic taste. 

THE BROTH MAKES THE SOUP 

Great pho needs a great broth. It should have a beefy 
flavor and complex spiciness, but it should never 
taste greasy or salty. The broth is made with oxtails, 
an inexpensive and often overlooked cut of beef. Ox- 
tails make a rich, full-bodied stock, and their meat is 
meltingly tender. You can also use other lean, f lavor- 
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A variety of spices 
makes pho distinc- 
tive. Toast the cloves, 
star anise, and cinna- 
mon stick and tie 
them together with 
the fennel seeds in a 
cheesecloth bundle. 




Oxtails are the best 
choice for a rich, 
clear broth. After 
simmering them for 
two hours, remove the 
oxtails and pull the 
meat from the bones. 
Return the bones to 
the stock and set the 
meat aside to serve 
in the finished soup. 




Is a Whole Meal in a Bowl 



ful beef bones, such as neck and shin bones. Stay 
away from marrow bones; they contain a lot of fat. 

A mixture of spices and seasonings gives the 
broth its characteristic fragrance: charred ginger and 
onion, cloves, cinnamon, bay leaves, fennel seeds, 
and star anise, a star-shaped spice harvested from a 
small evergreen tree native to China. 

PREPARE THE GARNISH 
AS THE BROTH SIMMERS 

The meat and vegetables that garnish pho don't need 
much preparation. Rice noodles must be soaked and 
briefly boiled; scallions, chiles, basil, onion, and 
cilantro only need to be chopped. To ensure that the 
steak will be tender and cook quickly from just the 
heat of the broth, it must be sliced quite thin. Put- 
ting the steak in the freezer for an hour before you 
cut it will firm the meat so that thin slices can be 
easily cut with a sharp knife. 
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Pho is a family 
tradition. Author 
Thai Mor eland and 
daughter Kim make 
this fragrant Vietna- 
mese soup at home. 
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Slice the beef thin 
enough so it will cook 
when hot broth is 
ladled over it. To 

make it easier to slice, 
put the meat in the 
freezer for an hour. 
Be sure to slice across 
the grain to keep the 
meat tender. 




The broth for pho freezes well, so don't hesitate 
to make the full amount. Put the cooked oxtail 
meat in the container with the stock and freeze 
them together. 

Pho 

(Vietnamese Beef & Rice-Noodle Soup) 
You'll need a fork or chopsticks in addition to a spoon 
to get every bite. Yields 1 6 cups of broth; serves six as a 
main course. 

FOR THE BROTH: 

4 lb. oxtails, cut into 1 V2- to 2-inch pieces 
and trimmed of fat 

Salt 

3-inch piece ginger, unpeeled 
I large onion, halved and unpeeled 
Vi cup fish sauce 
8 whole star anise 

5 whole cloves 
3-inch cinnamon stick 
I tsp. fennel seeds 

3 bay leaves 



Drink Choices 

For pho's spiciness, beer is best 



There's so much going on in a 
bowl of pho that your beverage choices 
are quite flexible. And although dry 
Rieslings, dry roses, and some light red 
wines can work, beer works better — 
especially if you've been liberal with the 
hot chile. 

All six Asian beers we tried — Tsingtao 
from China; Singha from Thailand; Sap- 
poro and Kirin Ichiban from Japan; Taj 
Mahal from India; and Saigon from Viet- 



nam — were light, clean, and refreshing 
with a mildly bitter edge and short finish 
that kept bringing us back for more pho. 
The Taj Mahal's unusual smoky flavor 
and the Saigon's exotic spiciness took 
some getting used to, but they both 
worked well. Tsingtao gets top votes for 
its balance and malty fullness. 
— Rosina Tinari Wilson is a food and wine 
writer and teacher. She's a contributing 
editor I 'or Fine Cooking. 



Once cooked, the rice noodles are drained and divided among 
the bowls. Heating the bowls helps keep the soup hot. 



FOR THE GARNISH: 

1 lb. '4-inch rice noodles 

3 A lb. flank, sirloin, or filet steak, trimmed of fat and sliced thin 

2 bunches scallions, sliced thin 

V2 cup tightly packed fresh cilantro leaves, chopped rough 
V2 cup tightly packed fresh basil leaves, chopped rough 
1 cup thinly sliced mild, sweet white onion 
1 V2 cups bean sprouts 

3 large limes, cut into wedges and seeds removed 
6 scallions, white part only 

Red chile paste or sliced fresh hot chiles (optional) 

Rub the oxtails generously with salt and rinse well under 
running water; this helps make a clearer broth. Put the 
oxtails in a large stockpot and add enough water to 
cover the bones by 4 inches (about 2 gallons). Bring to 
a full boil and then lower the heat to a rapid simmer. 
Skim the scum that rises to the surface. 

Meanwhile, put the ginger and onion halves on a bak- 
ing sheet and char them under the broiler (or on the 
burner of a gas stove) until lightly blackened, 1 to 
15 min. Turn them over halfway through cooking. 
When cool enough to handle, rinse the onion and gin- 
ger under running water, using a knife to scrape away 
some of the charred surface. Cut the ginger into three 
pieces and toss it and the onion halves into the simmer- 
ing broth, along with 1 Tbs. salt and the fish sauce. 

Put the star anise, cloves, and cinnamon stick in a small 
skillet and toast them on top of a stove burner over 
medium heat. Turn the spices a couple of times until 
they're slightly darkened (3 to 4 min.) and you smell 
their aroma. Put the toasted spices and fennel seeds 
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Arrange the thin slices of raw beef 
and pieces of cooked oxtail meat 
over the noodles. Let the slices 
overlap only slightly or they won't 
cook when the hot broth is poured 
over them. 



in a small square of double-thick cheesecloth and tie 
the bundle with a long piece of kitchen twine. Add the 
spice bundle and the bay leaves to the broth, tying 
the end of the twine to the pot handle for easy retrieval. 

Let the broth simmer, uncovered, skimming occasion- 
ally. After 2 hours, remove the spice bundle, onion, and 
ginger from the pot and discard. Remove the oxtails 
from the pot and set aside. (Let the broth continue to 
simmer). When cool enough to handle, pull the meat 
from the bones. Set the meat aside and return the bones 
to the broth. Continue simmering, uncovered, until the 
broth is rich and flavorful, about 1 hour. Taste the broth 
and add more salt or fish sauce as needed. 

Meanwhile, soak the rice noodles in cold water for at 
least 20 min. Arrange the sliced scallions, cilantro, basil, 
sliced onion, bean sprouts, lime wedges, and chiles on a 
platter in separate piles. 

Bring a large pot of water to a boil and add the drained 
rice noodles. Give the noodles a quick stir and cook until 
tender but firm, about 1 min. Rice noodles can quickly 
become gummy, so don't let them overcook. Drain the 
noodles. Warm six large bowls by rinsing them with hot 
water and divide the noodles among the bowls. 

Just before serving, return the broth to a full boil. Blanch 
the six scallion whites in the broth for 2 min. Add one 
scallion to each bowl. Arrange the slices of raw beef and 
pieces of cooked oxtail meat over the noodles in each 
bowl. Add a handful of the sliced scallions, basil, 
cilantro, and onion. Carefully ladle the boiling broth 
over all; the raw beef should be submerged in the broth. 
Serve immediately, along with the platter of garnishes. 



SOURCES FOR ASIAN INGREDIENTS 

Ingredients such as fish sauce, red chile 
paste, rice noodles, and star anise can be 
found in the Asian foods section of some 
grocery stores, or look for Asian grocers in 
your telephone directory. Ingredients can 
be ordered from the following sources. 
Anzen Importers, 736 NE Martin Luther 
King Blvd., Portland, OR 97232; 
503/233-5111. 

Haig's Delicacies, 642 Clement St., San 
Francisco, CA 941 1 8; 41 5/752-6283. 



K. Kalustyan, 1 23 Lexington Ave., New 
York, New York 1 001 6; 21 2/685-3451 . 
Oriental Food Market & Cooking 
School, 2801 West Howard St., Chicago, 
IL 60645; 31 2/274-2826. 
The Oriental Pantry, 423 Great Rd., 
Acton, MA 01 720; 508/264-4576 or 
800/828-0368. 

Spice Merchant, PO Box 524, Jackson 
Hole, WY 83001; 307/733-781 1 or 
800/551-5999. 



Thai Moreland was bom and raised in Vietnam. 
She's the owner of the Dragon Lady Valet, a dry- 
cleaning store, and Dragon Lady Nails, both in 
midtown Manhattan. ♦ 




The heat of the boiling broth cooks the thin slices of beef. All 
the flavors come together as the soup is ready to eat. 
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Rediscovering 

Cocoa 

This pantry staple can surpass chocolate in 
delivering sophisticated flavor to desserts 
from brownies to frozen mocha 



BY ALICE MEDRICH 



1 
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o make the most chocolatey hot fudge sauce, 
JL gooey brownies, and chewy cookies, most 
cooks today reach for the best chocolate they can 
find. But in fact, cocoa often surpasses chocolate in 
producing superb texture and intense chocolate 
taste. Long considered a prosaic pantry staple, cocoa 
is actually a marvelous and versatile ingredient. 

Because it requires no chopping or melting, cocoa 
is easy and convenient to use. But convenience is 
only one of cocoa's virtues. Cocoa is chocolate with 
most of the cocoa butter removed, which means it 
delivers a very concentrated chocolate flavor. And 
because not all baked goods 
benefit from the heavy tex- 
ture of cocoa butter, cooks 
who use cocoa can combine it 
with the right amount and 
type of fat to make crisper 
cookies or more tender cakes. 



f 



COCOA AND 
CHOCOLATE COME 
FROM THE SAME BEAN 

Like chocolate, cocoa is made 
from cocoa beans that are fer- 
mented, dried, roasted, and 
ground to a paste known as 
chocolate liquor. About half 
of this paste is cocoa butter. 
Using a hydraulic press, pro- 



ducers remove 50% to 75% of the cocoa butter from 
the chocolate liquor and pulverize the remaining 
solidified liquor to make cocoa. 

Although most of cocoa's flavor doesn't come 
f rom cocoa butter, the process of extracting the fat 
can damage cocoa's delicate taste. The best-quality 
cocoas have relatively high amounts of fat and the 
deepest, richest flavors. Cocoa contains 1 0% to 24% 
fat, compared with up to 38% in eating chocolate, 
and 50% in unsweetened baking chocolate. 

TWO STYLES: NATURAL AND "DUTCHED" 

The difference is an additional processing step. 
Cocoa is mildly acidic. Dutched cocoa has been 
alkalized; natural cocoa has not. 

Nonalkalized or natural cocoa has long been 
the base for traditional American recipes. Natural 
cocoa is medium ochre brown in color and very 
bitter on the tongue. 

Alkalized, Dutch-processed, or "Dutched" 
cocoa is the European standard and is less bitter 
tasting than natural cocoa. Small amounts of potas- 
sium carbonate are used to reduce acidity in the 
cocoa beans. Depending on the degree of alkaliza- 
tion, its color ranges from medium and deep reddish 
brown to charcoal brown, and finally towards black 
in some specialty products. The charcoal to black 
end of the spectrum indicates the highest pH values 
(that is, the highest degree of alkalization) and 
usually signals diminished chocolate flavor. 




"A dessert maker 
who shuns cocoa 
is like a conductor 
who ignores an 
entire section of 
the orchestra, " 
says Mice Medrich. 



These cookies owe their chocolatey intensity to cocoa. Natural and Dutched cocoa both work well here. 
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Which cocoa is best? Both home cooks and food 
professionals are divided on their cocoa preferences, 
and many admit to confusion. Scores of recipes that 
I've tried with both natural and Dutch-processed 
reveal that the cocoa with the best flavor depends 
on how you use it. 

NATURAL COCOA NEEDS COOKING; 
DUTCHED CAN STAND ALONE 

Natural cocoa is best in recipes that have many 
ingredients, a large amount 
of sugar, or where the ingre- 
dients undergo considerable 
transformation in cooking 
or baking. Dutch-processed 
cocoa is usually a clear win- 
ner in foods where you'll taste 
the cocoa unaltered by large 
amounts of sugar, multiple 
ingredients, or cooking. In 
cakes, type and quantity of 
leavening may affect how 
well one cocoa performs over 
the other, as does the acidity of other ingredients 
in the recipe. Certain recipes are successful and 
delicious made with either style of cocoa, so let your 
taste buds decide. Others may fail if the "wrong" 
cocoa is used. Here are guidelines for choosing the 
right cocoa. 



Natural cocoa gives a 
sharp, fudge-like flavor; 

Dutched is more 
mellow, with a slightly 
nutty taste. 



Dusting, rolling, and sprinkling demand 
Dutched. And because you'll be tasting it directly 
on your tongue, it should be the best you can buy. 
Alkalization allows you to appreciate the rich, 
earthy, grown-up flavor of unsweetened cocoa with- 
out the shock of cocoa's natural acidity. Similarly, 
simple preparations such as hot cocoa or frozen 
desserts need Dutched cocoa. 

Classic chocolate cake wants natural cocoa. 
When an American cake recipe calls for unsweet- 
ened cocoa without specify- 
ing the type and the leaven is 
all or mostly baking soda, 
assume that nonalkalized 
cocoa is wanted; that's the 
cocoa traditionally available 
to American home cooks. 
Beware of switching from 
natural to Dutched cocoa 
in these recipes: you may be 
subtracting an acid ingredi- 
ent (natural cocoa) and in- 
troducing an alkaline one 
(Dutched cocoa) where there's already sufficient 
alkali, and the result could be a coal-black, soapy- 
tasting mess. 

Cake recipes that call for Dutched cocoa were 
probably devised more recently and the leavens 
altered accordingly. 



Tips for cooking with cocoa 




SUBSTITUTING COCOA 
FOR CHOCOLATE 

Cocoa can often be substituted for 
baking chocolate. Use 3 level 
tablespoons cocoa and 1 tablespoon 
butter for each ounce of unsweetened 
baking chocolate. 



MEASURE COCOA LIKE FLOUR 

Spoon the unsifted cocoa into a meas- 
uring cup and level it off without com- 
pacting it. Sift it after measuring to 
remove any lumps. If the recipe calls 
for measuring sifted cocoa, sift the 
cocoa over the measuring cup and 
then level it off without compacting it. 



GETTING THE LUMPS OUT 

When dissolving cocoa in liquid, stir 
just enough of the liquid into the 
cocoa to make a stiff paste. Stir and 
mash the paste until it's smooth and 
then stir in the rest of the liquid grad- 
ually. If you'll be adding sugar to the 
cocoa, do it before the liquid goes in. 
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BROWNIES, COOKIES, AND FUDGE SAUCE 
ARE SWITCH HITTERS 

Brownies are a perfect vehicle for appreciating the 
difference in taste between cocoas. Both types pro- 
duce delicious results, especially when high-quality 
cocoa is used. Natural cocoa gives the characteristic 
sharp, fudge-like chocolate flavor that brownie tra- 
ditionalists prefer. Dutched cocoa produces an ap- 
pealingly nutty, mellow taste, though probably more 
sophisticated than the brownies you ate as a child. 

Both types of cocoa are delicious in fudge sauce 
recipes sweetened with white sugar. I pref er Dutched 
cocoa in fudge sauce recipes sweetened with brown 
sugar or dark corn syrup. Dutched cocoa produces a 
gorgeous dark color and mellow flavor, which won 
the taste test when I licked the sauce off my finger, 
but fell to second place over ice cream, where the 
sharper flavor of sauce made with natural cocoa is 
more exciting. Try Dutched cocoa for a sauce where 
subtlety will be appreciated, like one that will be 
served over a poached pear. 

Old-Fashioned Hot Fudge Sauce 

Hot fudge sauce may be stored in the refrigerator for at 
least a week and reheated gently in the microwave or in 
a pan of simmering water. Yields VA cups. 

6 Tbs. natural or Dutch-processed cocoa 
'A cup boiling water 
3 Tbs. unsalted butter 
1 cup sugar 






A darker, more deeply 
chocolatey brownie 
results when you add 
the cocoa to the 
melted butter while 
it's still hot. 



2 Tbs. light corn syrup 
1 tsp. vanilla extract 

Put the cocoa in a small saucepan and pour in just 
enough of the boiling water to make a smooth paste. 
Add the rest; stir to dissolve. Add the butter and cook 
over low heat until the butter has melted. Gently stir in 
the sugar and corn syrup with a wooden spoon just until 
combined. With a wet paper towel or pastry brush, clean 
the sugar crystals from the sides of the pot. Bring the 
mixture to a simmer. As soon as you see tiny bubbles 
around the entire perimeter of the pot, set a timer for 
8 min. Cook without stirring until the time is up. Adjust 
the heat so that the sauce boils actively but not furiously 
during this period. Meanwhile, wash your wooden spoon 
to remove undissolved sugar crystals and set it aside. 
Take the pan off the heat and use the clean wooden 
spoon to gently stir the vanilla into the sauce. 




Brush stray sugar crystals from the sides of the pot so that 
every crystal gets mixed into your hot fudge sauce. 



Fudge sauce made with natural cocoa has a tang that's pleasing, especially over vanilla 
ice cream. 
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Whenever you're 
tasting cocoa plain 
and unaltered, such 
as sprinkled over and 
in hot cocoa, it should 
be Dutched. 



Rich Cocoa Brownies 

Use cake flour for a brownie with an ultra-smooth 
texture, or all-purpose for one with just a hint of crumb. 
Yields 16 brownies. 

6 oz. (12 Tbs.) unsalted butter 

2 A cup natural or Dutch-processed cocoa 

PA cups sugar 

'A tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 
3 eggs 

2 2 A oz. ( 2 A cup) cake flour or 2V2 oz. (V2 cup) all-purpose flour 
V2 cup chopped pecans or walnuts (optional) 

Heat the oven to 350°F and grease a 9x9-inch pan. In a 
2-qt. saucepan, melt the butter, allowing it to get quite 
hot. Take the pan from the heat and whisk in the cocoa. 
Let the mixture cool completely. 

Whisk the sugar, salt, and vanilla into the cooled cocoa 
mixture. Add all the eggs at once and whisk again to 
combine. With a rubber spatula, fold in the flour just 
until incorporated. Fold in the nuts. Spread the batter in 
the pan and bake until a toothpick comes out moist and 
gooey but not wet, 1 8 to 20 min. Be careful not to over- 
bake the brownies, as they'll toughen. Allow them to 
cool completely before cutting. 

Hot Cocoa 

Beating the hot cocoa until foamy before serving pro- 
duces a lovely froth and actually improves the flavor. 
Yields 2 cups. 

2 Tbs. Dutch-processed cocoa 
2 Tbs. sugar; more to taste 

'A cup water 
PA cups milk 

In a small saucepan, combine the cocoa, sugar, and just 
enough of the water to make a smooth paste. Add the 





rest of the water. Whisking constantly, bring the mixture 
to a simmer and let cook for about 30 seconds to bring 
out the maximum flavor of the cocoa. Whisk in the milk 
and heat to the desired serving temperature, without 
exceeding 1 75°F. (Overheating the milk destroys the 
flavor and velvety texture of the drink.) Remove the pan 
from the heat and using a wire whisk or hand-held elec- 
tric mixer, beat the cocoa until foamy. If you're using a 
mixer, you may beat over very low heat to offset the 
cooling that takes place from beating, but don't let the 
cocoa exceed 1 75°. Serve immediately. 



Frozen Mocha 

Dutch-processed cocoa gives this dessert its rich choco- 
late flavor. Yields 3 cups. 

V2 cup Dutch-processed cocoa 
3 A cup sugar 

4 tsp. instant espresso powder 

V2 cup water 

2 cups plus 2 Tbs. milk 

In a medium saucepan, combine the cocoa, sugar, 
espresso powder, and just enough of the water to 
make a smooth paste. Add the rest of the water. Bring 
to a simmer over medium heat, whisking constantly 
to prevent scorching. Continue to whisk and simmer 
for 1 min. Remove the pan from the heat and stir in 
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For Frozen Mocha, spin the frozen chunks in a food processor 
or blender. 



2 cups of the milk. Pour into a shallow cake pan or ice- 
cube trays and freeze until hard. 

Break up the frozen mixture with a fork and put it in a 
food processor. Add the remaining 2 Tbs. milk. Process 
until no lumps remain and the mixture is thick, slushy, 
and lightens in color. Immediately pour into goblets and 
serve. Or, refreeze the slush overnight to harden and 
serve it in scoops. 

Cocoa Walnut Butter Cookies 

Underbake these brownie-like cookies slightly and you'll 
get cookies that are crisp outside and chewy inside. 
Yields about 30 cookies. 

4'/2 oz. (1 cup) all-purpose flour 

V2 cup natural or Dutch-processed cocoa 

V2 tsp. baking soda 

V4 tsp. baking powder 

V4 tsp. salt 

3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter 
2 Tbs. vegetable shortening 

V2 cup packed brown sugar, sifted free of lumps 
V2 cup sugar 
1 egg 



Slushy spoon drink or served in scoops, Frozen Mocha is 
refreshing and easy to prepare. 

1 tsp. vanilla extract 
3 A cup chopped walnuts 

Position racks in the upper and lower thirds of the oven 
and heat it to 350°F. Line two baking sheets with parch- 
ment or foil. In a medium mixing bowl, combine the 
flour, cocoa, baking soda, and baking powder. Mix thor- 
oughly with a wire whisk. Set aside. 

In a medium mixing bowl, beat the butter and shorten- 
ing with an electric mixer until creamy. Add the sugars, 
beating until well combined. Beat in the egg and vanilla. 
Turn the mixer to low speed and beat in the flour mix- 
ture just until incorporated. Mix in the nuts. 

Drop heaping teaspoonf uls of batter about 1 V2 inches 
apart on the prepared baking sheets. Bake for 1 to 
1 2 min., rotating the sheets about halfway through the 
baking time from top to bottom and front to back to 
ensure even baking. Cookies will puff up and then settle 
down slightly when done. With a metal spatula, transfer 
the cookies to a wire rack to cool. 

Alice Medrich rediscovered cocoa while she was 
writing Chocolate & The Art of Low-Fat Desserts 
(Warner, 1994). She lives in Berkeley, California. ♦ 



COCOA BY MAIL 

Here's a list of my 
favorites and where 
to find them: 

Dutch- processed 
cocoas 

Valrhona Cocoa — 
mail order from New 
York Cake (800/942- 
2539); $7 per pound. 
De Zaan Dutch 
Cocoa — mail order 
from Albert Uster 
(800/231-8154); 
$7.95 per 2.2-pound 
bag. 

Bensdorp Royal 

Cocoa — mail order 
from Dairy Fresh 
Chocolates 
(800/336-5536); 
$3.99 per pound. 
Merckens Processed 
Dutch Cocoa — mail 
order from the King 
Arthur Flour Baker's 
Catalogue (800/827 - 
6836); $3.10 per 
pound. 
Van Leer 120 
Cocoa — mail order 
from New York Cake 
(800/942-2539); $5 
per pound. 
Droste — available in 
supermarkets; $4.39 
per 8 ounces. 

Natural cocoas 
Merckens Natural 

Cocoa — mail order 
from the King Arthur 
Flour Baker's Cata- 
logue (800/827- 
6836); $3.10 per 
pound. 

Cuittard High-Fat 
Natural — mail order 
from Paradigm 
Foodworks 
(800/234-0250); 
$3.50 per pound. 
Nestles Cocoa — 
available in super- 
markets; $2.19 per 
8-ounce tin. 
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Though the word vinegar comes from the French for sour wine — vin aigre — vinegars are made from a variety of ingredients, including rice, cider, malt, and grain. 



Few kitchen staples are as ver- 
satile as vinegar. A key ingre- 
dient for salad dressings and 
pickles, vinegar also flavors 
sauces and soups. Old Ameri- 
can cookbooks include recipes 
for vinegar pies and candies, 
and there are those who swear 
that a daily thimbleful of cider 
vinegar is the secret to a long 
and healthy life. Italians like 
vinegar with strawberries and 
even drizzle a few drops over 
ice cream. When the meal is 
through, vinegar can clean 
your countertops. 

Vinegars are made from a 
variety of ingredients, includ- 
ing wine, beer, hard cider, and 
grain alcohol, and each type 
has its own characteristic fla- 
vor. Regardless of what it's 
made from, all vinegar is made 
by the same process — fermen- 
tation. Under the right condi- 
tions, specific bacteria con- 
vert the alcohol in wine, beer, 
or other alcoholic liquid into 



acetic acid. The best vinegars 
ferment naturally and are 
then aged in wooden casks to 
develop complex and intense 
flavors. Some producers by- 
pass the slow fermentation 
process with heat and chemi- 
cals, and their vinegars are 
harsh and metallic tasting. 

The oldest and most com- 
mon type of vinegar is wine 



vinegar. Richer in flavor than 
vinegar from grain or cider, 
it's valued for its fruity aromas 
and faintly nutty undertastes. 

Red-wine, white-wine, 
and Champagne vinegars 
are the basic varieties. The 
best are made in the wine- 



making regions of the world. 
As with wine, the more ro- 
bust, full-flavored red-wine 
vinegars are best added to 
heartier, more assertive foods, 
while the lighter, sharper 
white-wine and Champagne 
vinegars enhance fresher, 
more delicate flavors. 

Fruit and herb vinegars 
are simply wine vinegars in- 



fused with other ingredients, 
such as raspberries or tarra- 
gon. These are especially 
handy when the flavorings are 
unavailable in their fresh state. 

Sherry vinegar, made from 
sherry wine, has a sweeter, 
more complex flavor than 



ordinary wine vinegar. Sherry 
vinegars are aged for a mini- 
mum of six years in a solera, a 
network of oak barrels in 
which different vintages of 
vinegar are blended. The best 
sherry vinegars are aged 
longer, but claims of vintage 
on a sherry vinegar label can 
be misleading. The age is 
based not on a single vintage, 
but on an average one. The 
best sherry vinegars come 
from southern Spain and are 
sometimes labeled Xeres or 
Jerez — Spanish for sherry. 

Authentic balsamic vin- 
egar is extremely rare (and 
expensive) and labeled aceto 
balsamico tradizionale — in- 
dicating that it was made in 
Italy by the traditional artisan 
method. Technically a white - 
wine vinegar, true balsamic 
vinegar becomes rich and dark 
through a long process that 
begins with fresh white wine 
that is cooked down to a thick, 



To judge the quality of a vinegar, 
taste it. The best have 
a pleasant depth of flavor. 
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If it's not 3 
Extra Virgin Olive Oil, 
the facts 
may surprise you! 



FACT: 

Extra Virgin Olive Oil is the "virgin" 
oil cold-pressed from the best fruit of 
the olive tree - the natural juice of the 
olive. It's unmatched for freshness and 
flavor. The "EXTRA" in extra virgin 
means "premium," or simply, "the best." 




FACT: 

Ordinary Olive Oil and Light Olive Oil 

are refined with chemicals and heat 
after pressing to remove defects. Small 
amounts of virgin oil are added to 
restore some flavor and color. 





COLAVITA 
EXTRA VIRGIN 

The Natural Choice 
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syrupy consistency and then 
fermented and aged in a suc- 
cession of special wooden 
casks for a minimum of twelve 
years. Pungent, exotic, and 
slightly sweet, true balsamic 
vinegar should only be savored 
in its purest form, never 
heated or mixed with other 
ingredients, but judiciously 
drizzled on food or sipped as 
you would a fine liqueur. 

Commercial balsamic 
vinegar i s actually a red-wine 
vinegar fortified with concen- 
trated grape juice and some- 
times caramelized sugar that's 
intended to imitate true bal- 
samic vinegar. While this 
widely available balsamic vin- 
egar may not compare to the 
real thing, some brands are 
valued for their dark, slightly 
sweet, pungent characteris- 
tics. It's often added to slow- 
cooked foods, blended with 
oil and herbs for dressings, or 
used as a deglazing liquid for 
meat-based sauces. 

White balsamic vinegar is 
another loose interpretation 
of traditional balsamic. Pro- 
ducers add cooked-down 
grape j uice to ordinary white - 
wine vinegar to give white 
balsamic its amber color and 
slightly sweet flavor. 

Cider vinegar is milder 
and sweeter than most wine 
vinegars. The best are un- 
filtered and unpasteurized. 
Good cider vinegar is slightly 
cloudy, like fresh cider, and 
has a fruity, apple flavor. - 

Rice vinegar, also called 
rice-wine vinegar (although 
it's made from grain, not 
grapes), comes in three vari- 
eties — white, black, and red. 
White, with its pale, golden 
color and delicate flavor, is by 
far the most popular. Japanese 
rice vinegar is milder and 
sweeter than the Chinese, 
which tends to be more acidic 
and sharp. In either case, look 
for "pure" rice vinegar to 



avoid those that are seasoned 
or sweetened. 

Black rice vinegar (also 
called Chinese black vinegar) 
and red rice vinegar are white 
rice vinegar with sugar and 
spices added. Their stronger 
flavors make them less versa- 
tile than other vinegars. 

Malt vinegar is tradition- 
ally made from beer and is 
sometimes colored with cara- 
mel and infused with wood 
shavings. Its mild flavor 
makes it a popular choice for 
pickles and dressings. 

Distilled vinegar is com- 
mercially processed from 
grain alcohol. Most are quite 
pungent, unperfumed, and 
colorless, although some have 
coloring added to imitate 
wine vinegars. These vinegars 
are used widely in processed 
foods and preserves. As a 
cook, the best use I find for 
distilled vinegar is disinfect- 
ing my cutting boards. 

More than 
one way to 
skin a nut 

Having a well-stocked pantry 
means that you can turn out 
linzertorte or almond cookies 
when the inspiration hits, 
without a special trip to the 
market. Since many recipes 
for cakes and cookies call for 
skinned or blanched nuts, 
it's helpful to know the best 
way to get rid of the papery, 
slightly bitter outer skin that 
can interfere with the appear- 
ance and texture of baked 
goods. Blanching, boiling, 
and roasting are the most 
common methods for skin- 
ning nuts. 

Blanching is often used to 
loosen the skins of almonds 
and pistachios. Put the shelled 
nuts in a bowl, cover with 



boiling water, and let them sit 
for a minute or two. Too much 
time in the water may soften 
the nuts. Drain and let the 
nuts cool a bit. The skins 
should slip off easily when you 
rub the nuts between two fin- 
gers. If the skins are stubborn, 
blanch the nuts for another 
minute in boiling water. 

Boiling hazelnuts with 
baking soda is recommended 
by Rose Levy Beranbaum in 
The Cake Bible as a way to eas- 
ily remove their bitter, stub- 
born skins. For Vi cup hazel- 
nuts, add 2 tablespoons baking 




Rubbing roasted hazelnuts in a 
towel quickly loosens their skins. 

Don't fret about getting rid of every 
last bit of skin: some willalways stick. 



soda to 1 Vi cups boiling water 
and boil the nuts. The alkaline 
baking soda loosens the skins, 
and the water turns black. 
After three minutes, remove a 
nut from the pan and run it 
under cold water. If the skin 
doesn't slip off easily, boil the 
nuts for a few more minutes. 
When the skins are loosened, 
rinse the nuts thoroughly un- 
der cold water. 

Roasting is a good way to 
remove the skins of peanuts 
and hazelnuts. Spread the 
nuts in a single layer on a bak- 
ing sheet and roast for 10 to 
1 2 minutes at 350°F, shaking 
the pan occasionally to pre- 
vent scorching. Pour a hand- 
ful of the warm nuts into a 
heavy cotton towel and rub 
them between layers of the 
cloth to remove the skins. 
It's nearly impossible to re- 
move every speck of skin, so 
don't fret over small bits that 
won't come off. You can also 
use this method for pista- 
chios, but roasting almonds 
only seems to make the skins 
more tenacious. 



Molly Stevens is a contributing 
editor for Fine Cooking. ♦ 




To rid almonds of their tenacious skin, blanch them quickly. After a one- or 
two-minute-soak, the skins should peel off easily. 
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Food Science 



^The ideal pie crust is often 
I described with a single 
phrase: "tender-flaky." Yet 
tenderness and flakiness are 
entirely separate qualities in 
a pie crust, and opposite 
techniques are required to 
achieve them. This doesn't 
mean that you can't make a 
crust that's both flaky and 
tender, but first it helps to 
understand the science be- 
hind the two methods. 

TENDER CRUSTS 
ARE CRUMBLY 

Tender best describes pastry 
that crumbles easily, like 
shortbread cookies. The ab- 
sence of the strong elastic pro- 
tein known as gluten is what 
makes a pastry tender. Since 
gluten begins to develop the 
instant you add liquid to flour 
and gets stronger with knead- 
ing or mixing, you need to 
take deliberate steps to pre- 
vent it from forming when 
your goal is a tender crust. 

Coat the proteins with 
fat to avoid gluten. By work- 
ing the fat into the flour before 
adding any liquid, you grease 
the proteins, coating them so 
that they can't bond together 
into gluten. Once the proteins 
are coated with fat, the dough 



The Secrets of 
Tender, Flaky 
Pie Crust 




A tender-flaky crust is the result of a compromise. Work some of the butter 
into the flour for tenderness; leave some in larger pieces for flakes. 



will stay tender even after 
the liquid has been added. 

A little acid helps keep 
crusts tender. Adding acidic 
ingredients to the dough 



will break apart long gluten 
strands, making the crust 
more tender. For this reason, 
many pie crust recipes call for 
a few drops of lemon juice or 



vinegar. Sometimes I use sour 
cream in place of water to 
moisten the dough — the 
acidity along with the addi- 
tional fat produces a sensa- 
tionally tender crust. 

Soft fats grease proteins 
more easily. Shortening is 
softer than cold butter and 
therefore easier to blend with 
flour. The result — a more ten- 
der crust. Melted fats or liquid 
ones (like oil) make extremely 
tender crusts. In the 1930s, a 
popular recipe for pie crust 
called for combining warm 
vegetable oil with the flour. 
This recipe produced a crust 
that was fall-apart tender 
without a single flake. 

FLAKY CRUSTS HAVE 
LOTS OF CRISP LAYERS 

A flaky crust is characterized 
by thin, crisp layers of pastry. 
The layers, or flakes, are 
made by flattening cold fat 
between layers of flour. In a 
hot oven, this cold, firm fat 
acts as a spacer and remains 
solid just long enough for the 
dough on either side to begin 
to cook. Eventually, the fat 
melts and steam from the 
dough pushes the layers 
apart. The more layers of fat, 
the more flakes in the crust. 




Tender pastry crumbles easily. The butter for this pastry was softened and Flaky pastry has many thin, crisp layers. This pastry was made with cold 

then thoioughly worked into the flour with warm hands. butter cut into small pieces and then quickly rolled out with flour and ice water. 
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Tender or flaky crusts depend on how the fat is added. On the left, soft butter 
was blended with the flour; the color shows how the flour has absorbed the 
butter. The resulting crust will be crumbly and tender. On the right, cold butter 
was left in pea-sized pieces; these will form tiny pockets to make flaky layers. 



A messy-looking method for perfect pie crust. Large chunks of cold butter 
and cold flour may look like paint flaking off a wall, but this method produces 
sensational tender-flaky crusts. 



The size of the fat is cru- 
cial. The pieces of fat must be 
large enough so that they 
won't melt instantly in the hot 
oven, but not so large that 
they leave holes in the dough 
when they melt. As a rule, cut 
or break the fat into pieces 
that are between the size of a 
pea and '/2-inch cubes. 

TENDER AND FLAKY 
ALL IN ONE 

So now comes the obvious 
question: If you need warm, 
soft fat well incorporated for 
tender pastry and whole cold 
pieces of fat for flakes, how 
can you get a pie crust that's 
both tender and flaky? 

A little compromise is all 
it takes. The most common 
technique for pie crust is to 
rapidly work some of the fat 
into the flour with your 
fingertips for tenderness and 
leave some large pieces of 
cold fat for flakiness. Using a 
combination of hard and soft 
fats (such as butter and short- 
ening) also works well. The 
softer shortening will coat the 
proteins, and the harder but- 
ter will produce the flakes. 



Rolling out the crust 
flattens the fat. The stan- 
dard practice of rolling out 
dough with a rolling pin actu- 
ally contributes to making pie 
crusts that are both tender 
and flaky. As pieces of fat are 
rolled and flattened, they ac- 
tually grease the flour around 
them, coating the proteins, 
yet remain intact enough to 
form layers as the crust bakes. 

With a little practice, cold 
fat, and a rolling pin, you can 
flatten pieces of fat quickly 



To make tender pastry 



without melting them. If the 
fat softens and soaks into the 
dough, flakiness is lost. 

A TECHNIQUE FOR 
PERFECT TENDER-FLAKY 
PIE CRUST 

I learned an easy way to flat- 
ten cold fat from Jim Dodge, 
author of Baking with ]im 
Dodge. Following the amounts 
in your pie crust recipe, cut 
the butter into '/2-inch pieces 
and toss them into a bowl 
with the flourandsalt. Put the 



Why 



Blend soft fat into the flour before 
adding any liquid. 



Fat coats the proteins 
and prevents them from 
forming gluten. 



Instead of water, use an ingredient 
that is part fat, like sour cream, 
cream, or egg yolks. 



Gluten can't form 
without water, and the 
additional fat contributes 
to tenderness. 



Add acid to the dough in the form 
of lemon juice, vinegar, or sour cream. 



Acid breaks long gluten 
strands. 



To make flaky pastry 



Why 



Keep the fat cold and in large pieces 
(pea-sized to V2-inch cubes). 



Large, cold pieces will 
remain firm in the oven 
long enough to create 
flakes. 



Flatten large pieces of cold fat. 



Chunky pieces will make 
holes in the crust rather 
than act as spacers. 



bowl in the freezer for 1 5 min- 
utes. Dump the flour and but- 
ter onto the counter and roll 
a large rolling pin over it. If 
the butter is too cold, it will 
squirt away. Wait a minute, 
but don't let the butter get 
soft. This flour-butter mess 
will stick to the rolling pin. 
Don't worry: just scrape it off 
with a scraper or spatula, 
gather the mixture back to- 
gether, and keep rolling. The 
flour-coated butter will begin 
to look like paint flakes. 

Work fast. If at any time 
the butter starts to soften, 
scrape the dough back into 
the bowl and put it in the 
freezer for 5 minutes. Ideally, 
gather and roll the dough 
five or six times. Scrape the 
dough into the bowl and put 
it back in the freezer for 
5 minutes, and then gently 
mix in the liquid called for in 
your recipe until the pastry 
holds together. 

Shirley O. Corriher, of Atlanta, 
teaches food science and cook- 
ing classes around the country. 
She is a contributing editor for 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Flavorings 



Aromatic Star Anise 



The haunting flavor of the 



Asian spice known as star 
anise recalls both anise 
seed and fennel seed, but 
star anise is sweeter, 
fuller, and more like 
licorice. Although it's 
botanically unrelated 
to both spices, star anise 
does share their primary 



aromatic compound, the es- 
sential oil anethole. 

A MAINSTAY OF 
THE ASIAN PANTRY 

Star anise is used mainly by 
the Chinese and Vietnamese, 
who cook with it the way 
westerners incorporate bay 
leaves. It's the dominant 




ingredient in Chinese five- 
spice powder, which is used to 
flavor roast poultry, meats, 
and marinades. (Five-spice 
powder also contains Sichuan 
peppercorns, fennel seeds, 
cinnamon, and cloves.) 

Whole stars are often used 
to infuse long-simmered soups 
and stews. If you've ever 
tasted the North Vietnamese 
beef and rice-noodle soup 
called pho, you've tasted star 
anise and the fragrant note it 
lends when combined with 
cinnamon, ginger, and shal- 
lots. (See recipe on p. 66.) 

Liqueurs such as anisette 
and pastis owe their licorice 
notes to star anise. Some- 
times used to flavor chewing 
gum and cough syrups, star 
anise also scents soap and 

perfumes. In the Orient, 
it's chewed whole as a breath 
freshener. 

HOW TO FIND IT, 
STORE IT, AND USE IT 

You'll find the best star anise in 
Asian markets. It's sometimes 
mistakenly labeled as anise 
seed, but look for the charac- 
teristic eight-pointed star 
shape and you won't go wrong. 
Buy star anise whole: it's more 
aromatic unbroken and makes 



ILLICIUM VERUM 

Star anise is the sun-dried, star-shaped 
fruit of a small evergreen tree native to 
southern China and Vietnam. The tree is 
cultivated for the spice. 



Inside each of the star's points 
nestles a glossy seed, fainter in taste 
and aroma than the fruit itself. 

an arresting garnish floating in 
a broth or sauce. And whole 
stars are easier to pick out after 
cooking: the pod itself isn't to 
be eaten. 

Keep star anise in an air- 
tight glass jar and store it in a 
cool, dark cupboard; it should 
remain fragrant for months. 
To pulverize star anise, use a 
spice mill, a coffee grinder, or 
a mortar and pestle. 

Micol Negrin is a chef and 
freelance writer in New 
York City. ♦ 




Once ground, star anise quickly loses its aroma, 

so crush only as much as you need. 



a UCCJJ, 



EXPERIMENT WITH 
STAR ANISE 

♦ In fish stews and broth: 
Star anise provides a deep, 
lingering aroma. 
Its mellow flavor 
also enhances 
lamb stewed 
with ginger 
and perfumes 
stir-fried noodles, 
meat, and vegetables. 

♦ In hot mulled apple cider 
or tea: Add one whole star 
along with a stick of cinnamon 
and three cloves, plus a strip 
of lemon or orange zest. 

♦ In a pear-poaching liquid: 
Slip star anise into a mixture 
of half white wine, half water, 
and add some fresh ginger, a 
cinnamon stick, and a bit of 
lemon zest. 

♦ In batters for ginger- 
bread or spice cake: Toss in 
a flavor-deepening pinch of 
freshly ground star anise. 
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VITA-MIX® 

It's More Than 
A Juicer 

It's a 'Total Nutrition" Machine 

The Vita-Mix TNC does more than any food processor or blender, it 
actually freezes and cooks. Vita-Mix creates total juice, makes lowfat 
ice creams and yogurts, cooks soups and sauces, grinds 
whole grains for breads and cereals — 35 food processes in 
all! Most importantly, the unique construction, power 
and speed of the TNC enables you to retain all of the im- 
portant nutrients and fiber from your fruits, vegetables 
and whole grains all while providing the freshest, most 
intense, flavors possible. 



A CLOSER LOOK AT VITA-MIX AS A 

GRINDER 



It's Fast and Easy... 

Vita-Mix is the only appliance that can grind grain and 

mix and knead dough in five minutes. 
Great for making: 
B Bread B Pizza Crust B Cakes 
B Muffins B Pancakes B Waffles 
B Cookies B Pie Crust B Sweet Rolls 

You can even grind grains for whole grain hot cereals! 

To Your Health! 

Here Is Proof You Can Trust 
That TNC Is Good For Your Health 



The Vita-Mix Total Nutrition Center* allows you to 
cook, freeze, grind, mix, knead and make total juice all 
in one unique machine — all without attachments! 
Enjoy hundreds of delicious recipes made from whole foods. 
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Store-Bought Fresh Store-Bought Fresh 

Journal of Food Science & American Journal of Clinical Nutrition 



I Please send me a FREE video to see how the Vita-Mix cooks, 
juices, freezes, grinds and mixes without attachments. Also in- 
I elude a FREE Vita-Mix Brochure that shows how I can double 
| my fiber intake and cut my sugar and fat consumption by 50%. 

1 Call 1 -800- VITAMIX (1 800 848 2649) 



Or mail coupon to: Vita-Mix?, Dept. FC1096 
8615 Usher Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44138 
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Reviews 



Essential Cookbooks 
for Fish Lovers 



I 



that for the first part of my 
life, the only fish I would eat 
were swordfish and canned 
tuna — that is, fish that doesn't 
really taste like fish. Then I 
went to cooking school and 
the waters opened up, so to 
speak. I quickly learned to 
love fresh scallops cooked 
with their coral, skate sauteed 
in brown butter, and other 
previously unknown delica- 
cies. But my library was sadly 
lacking cookbooks on what 
had become one of my favor- 
ite foods. Since that time, I've 
eagerly sought out references 
and recipes for fish. Here are 
four I like best. 




THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

fish 



COOKERY 




byA J MeCLANE 
ARIEdeZANGER 



This authoritative guide includes 
more than 350 recipes. 



A. J. McClane's Ency- 
clopedia of Fish Cookery is 
a splendid resource, and 
there's really nothing else 
quite like it. McClane, who 
died in 1 99 1 , was the editor of 
Field & Stream for years, as 
well as a restaurant consul- 
tant, an accomplished cook, 
and a sportsman who travelled 
the world. His Encyclopedia is 
truly international in scope. 
Close to 200 entries, from 
Aalmutter to Zubatec, cover 
not only specific fish and 
shellfish, but also such topics 
as Aspic and Butters. 

McClane has a nice turn of 
phrase and a sly wit, whether 
discussing "the semantics of 
a pork chop" or a classic sea- 
food stew: "Like holy matri- 
mony, a bouillabaisse should 
not be entered into lightly 
or unadvisedly." The infor- 
mation here ranges from 
the practical to the eso- 
teric; literary and histor- 
ical references abound, 
as do illuminating anec- 
dotes from his travels as 
fisherman and cook. 
The only disadvan- 
tage is that the Encyclopedia 
was published in 1977 and 
its age is showing. Some of 
the recipes are surprisingly 
contemporary, but others 
are sadly dated. Considering 
the level of sophistication 
of the book, it's hard to 
imagine how a dish of cal- 
ico scallops and canned 
peaches made the cut 
twenty years ago. Neverthe- 
less, although it would be 
nice to have a revised edi- 




Kimes Peterson 



Fish 





ell fish 



The Conk's Iiuii5.jvns.ilik' Companion 

tion of McClane's book, no 
serious cook or fish lover 
should be without this one. 

James Peterson's Fish & 
Shellfish: The Cook's Indis- 
pensable Companion, how- 
ever, is hot off the press — and 
it's a masterpiece. Peterson, a 



Peterson's expertise as a 
teacher makes this volume 
a masterpiece. 



guides I've ever seen for 
such techniques as clean- 
ing and boning round fish 
and flatfish, filleting, and 
cleaning squid. Peterson's 
" recipes sound so delicious 
that I want to try just about 
every one. (Looking for a 
dinner-party dish, I only 
made it to the fourth page of 
the recipes before I decided 
on Roast Monkfish with Sage 
& Whole Garlic Cloves — it 
was wonderful.) 



McClane believes that 
"like holy matrimony, a bouillabaisse 
should not be entered into 
lightly or unadvisedly/' 



cooking teacher and the au- 
thor of the excellent Sauces 
and Splendid Soups (and a con- 
tributing editor to Fine Cook- 
ing), aims to make cooking 
fish "seem as easy as it really 
is." His step-by-step color 
photographs offer the clearest 



The recipes for finfish are 
organized by cooking tech- 
nique, from baking and brais- 
ing to marinating and smoking 
to preparing fish to serve raw. 
(Microwaving gets a begrudg- 
ing two pages.) The various 
types of shellfish, with their 
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" 'A great clieese, Great-grantlpa would sliout, is a 
great opera, Every part must sing taste, taste, taste! 

ErrtCO Altricfhio, Great-grandson and rYesidmt Be/Cioioso Chrr.w Company 
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Secrets to a Memorable Dinner Party... 



Instead of serving the usual beef, pork, or poultry, impress your family, friends, 
and business associates with healthy and elegant game meats. Discover Game 
Sales International and feast on the finest venison, buffalo, pheasant, and exotic 
meats — all chemical-free with only a fraction of the fat and calories! Game Sales 
also carries an extensive line of specialty products from brats and sausages to wild 
mushrooms, sun-dried berries, and rare seasonings. After 14 years, Game Sales is 
still the best kept secret to quick and easy, unforgettable gourmet cuisine. Call 
your friends at Games Sales today for a FREE brochure and price list! 
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Eden. 

ORGANIC 

PASTA 

No Salt Addtd ' Low in Fat 




Pastawftfi ri erbs 

1 package any EDEN Ribbon Pasta 

2 tablespoons EDEN Olive Oil 
1 medium onion, chopped 

2'3 cloves garlic, chopped 

1 teaspoon dried rosemary, chopped 

1 green or yellow pepper, chopped 
y 2 pound mushrooms, sliced 

2 medium zucchini, chopped 
1 tablespoon dried basil 

l'14.5oz. can EDEN Diced Tomatoes 
l'15oz. can EDEN Crushed Tomatoes 
l /2 cup EDEN Mirin 
LIMA sea salt, to taste 

Cook pasta according to package 
directions; set aside. Heat oil, saute 
onion, garlic and rosemary for 3 minutes. 
Add green pepper, mushrooms, zucchini, 
and saute 3 more minutes. Add basil, 
diced tomatoes, crushed tomatoes, mirin, 
and simmer 5 minutes. Salt to taste and 
serve over pasta. 



FREE OFFER 

Please write or call 
for EDEN Pasta 
Recipes, featuring 
our 23 unique 
shapes & flavors. 
800 248^)320 





Eden Foods. Inc. * 701 Tccumsch Ro.id 
Clinton. Michigan 49236 

EDEN, brand ' 
"he Finest Quality Natural Food 
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more individual personalities, 
are dealt with in separate 
chapters, and there's also a 
section on "Seafood in Other 
Guises" — that is, in salads, 
pastas, and so forth, with a 
final chapter on sauces, condi- 
ments, and basics. 

Peterson's expertise as a 
teacher is perhaps most evi- 
dent in the many boxes and 
charts that fill the book. 
These explain techniques 
(from making your own 
breadcrumbs to taking conch 
out of the shell), offer tips 
(like how to keep fish from 
sticking to the pan), describe 
ingredients, or list, for ex- 
ample, different coatings for 
deep-frying. Throughout the 
book, the author encourages 
readers to improvise, and to 
this end he includes steps for 
developing various types 



Simple, uncomplicated recipes are 
the heart of Bittman 's book. 

of dishes and charts, such as 
one on fish soups and stews 
that gives "flavor base," liquid, 
type of fish, "finish," and gar- 
nish for classics from around 
the world. Even a seasoned 
cook would learn something 
new from this impressive 
cookbook and reference. 

Just as enthusiastic but less 
ambitious is Mark Bittman's 
Fish: The Complete Guide to 
Buying & Cooking. Bittman's 
goal is really the same as 



Peterson's, to show readers 
just how easy fish cookery can 
be — or, as he says, "Buy it 
right, cook it simply." Bittman 
describes what to look for at 
the market and discusses both 
health benefits and concerns, 
then deals with preparing and 
cooking fish. Techniques are 
illustrated by line drawings 
rather than photographs, but 
they are particularly clear. 

The organization of the 
book is simple: a few intro- 
ductory chapters followed by 
seventy kinds of fish and 
shellfish arranged alphabeti- 
cally. For each type of fish or 
shellfish, Bittman gives a gen- 
eral description, common 
forms (whole, fillets, etc.), 
and buying tips, as well as the 
Latin name and other com- 
mon names — particularly 
helpful because many fish are 




niques, New Ease, Edward 
Brown, chef of New York 
City's Sea Grill restaurant, 
with co-author Arthur 
Boehm, offers his ap- 
proach to the topic. Like 
Peterson and Bittman, 
Brown is eager to intro- 
duce the uninitiated to 
the rewards of cooking 
fish and seafood, and 
he obviously truly en- 
joys teaching. Many 
recipes contain par- 
enthetical cautions, tips, and 
encouragement (e.g., "If you 
are uncertain about done- 
ness, split the tail. . . ") . 

Brown's buying guide 
covers the basics, and his tour 
of four types of fish market — 
a top-quality store, a neigh- 
borhood fish seller, the super- 
market, and Chinatown — is 
a clever way of pointing out 
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Peterson's step-by-step photos are 

the clearest guides I've seen 
for such techniques as cleaning, 
boning, and filleting fish. 



identified differently in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

But it's the recipes that 
are the heart of this book. 
Most are simple and uncom- 
plicated, though certainly not 
unsophisticated: Lime -Broiled 
Mackerel with Herbs, Crispy 
Skin Salmon with Gingery 
Greens, and Broiled Mussels 
with Pernod Butter. Ingredient 
lists are on the short side — al- 
ways a plus for busy cooks — 
and most recipes suggest other 
fish that can be substituted. 
Whether you're looking for an 
easy family supper or a quick 
company dish, you'll find 
plenty of choices here — more 
than 500 of them, in fact. 

In The Modern Seafood 
Cook:NewTastes, New Tech- 



the pitfalls that may await 
the unwary, as well as the ben- 
efits of shopping wisely. The 
technique section, while quite 
detailed, is illustrated by rather 
minimalist line drawings. 

The recipes are creative 
and generally somewhat more 
upscale than Bittman's — 
Lobster & Caviar Salad, 
Seared Swordfish with Cori- 
ander &. Beet Juice Oil, Spicy 
Buckwheat Noodles with 
Shrimp — but they're not the 
type of chef's recipes that as- 
sume you have a kitchen staff 
of ten at the ready. 

When this book came out 
last year, I was really taken with 
Brown's imaginative but not 
difficult recipes and his passion 
for his subject. Now it's over- 




A top restaurant chef offers innova- 
tive recipes and detailed techniques. 

shadowed to a certain extent 
by Peterson's book, which cov- 
ers the subject in greater detail 
and offers many "new tastes" 
and "new techniques." But be- 
ing a fish lover, I still would 
want Brown's book too, so I 
can add recipes like Poached 
Salmon Salad with Black Bean 
Mayonnaise to my repertoire. 

Judith Sutton skewered count- 
less pounds of shrimp when 
she worked at Sign of the Dove 
in New York City. She now 
develops recipes and writes 
about all sorts of food. ♦ 
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Direct 

^rom 

Italy 

Ever> thing from imported 
Italian tomatoes with basil 
and tine Italian pastas to 
the new infused oils from 
Aniiea. All shipped 
directly to your door! 

Get the real taste 
of Hah at home. 




run \ KKKt! ( "ATAl.OC ok to okiif.k pi t.\st: call: 

I & L Srculti Foods, Inc. 

1-800-EAT PASTA 



It's 6:00pm... 

What's for dinner? 



Meals&Menus 

A Newsletter for Home Cooke 

Call 1-&00473-0747 
for a FREE sample newsletter 

F3ack-"to-baeic cooking for everyday uee 



CONTEMPORARY CULINARY DESIGN 

PO BOX 7695, WILTON, CT OG&97 
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WESTERN CULINARY 

INSTITUTE 
1316 SW13TH Avenue 
Portland, OR 97201 

(503)223-2245 
or (800) 666-0312 

Professional chef training and culinary art program. Intensive 
12-month program based on the principals of Escoffier with 
emphasis on modern techniques. Financial aid available for 
those who qualify, and VA approved. 

Call or write today for more information 
and catalog. 



CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 



• Calphalort • Cuisinart • Henckels • All-Clad • 




Discover the professional chef in you with the same 
marvelous equipment chefs use. Over 1,001 professional 
kitchenwares showcased in 84 full-color pages. Call today 
for your FREE catalog. Simply mention code 9048 when 
you call and we'll include a FREE $5.00 Gift Certificate 
to use with your first order. 

CHEFS CATALOG 

1-800-338-3232 



• Farberware • KitchenAid • Hamilton Beach 



PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 



• BLACK & DECKER • KITCHEN AID 

• BRAUN • KRUPS 
•CUISINART • SUNBEAM /OSTER 

• HAMILTON BEACH • AND MORE! 

CALL TOLL FREE 

MAR-BECK APPLIANCE PARTS 




1-800-959-5656 



10-Month Professional Chef Program 



o 



ur program features a contemporary challenging curriculum, 
small class sizes, and flexible scheduling for working adults. 



• Hands-On Culinary Training 

• January and September 
Admissions 



• Licensed by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 
Accredited by the ACCSCT 

Abo Offered: 

Continuing Education Courses 
International and Domestic Culinary Excursions 

The Cambridge School of Culinary Arts 

2020 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, MA 02140 
CALL FOR A CATALOG (617) 354-3836 
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Calendar 



Send event announcements 
to Calendar, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506. Include 
dates, a complete address, 
and the phone number to 
call for more information. 
Listings are free but 
restricted to events of 
direct interest to cooks. 
The deadline for entries in 
the February/March issue 
is November 1 . 



ALABAMA 

25th Annual National Shrimp Festi- 
val — October 10-13, Public Beach 
Area, Highway 59 South, Gulf Shores. 
Alabama's largest and most popular 
shrimp festival. Call 334/968-7 5 1 1 . 
53rd National Peanut Festival & 
Fair — November 1-9, Houston Coun- 
ty Farm Center, Dothan. This annual 
event draws over 126,000 attendees 
and honors the peanut and all agri- 
business in the Wiregrass area. Call 
334/793-4323. 

ARIZONA 

10th Annual La Fiesta de los 
Chiles — October 19-20, Tucson 
Botanical Gardens. Held in celebra- 
tionof the chile pepper, featuring both 
piquant and mild international chile 
cuisines. Call 602/326-9686. 

ARKANSAS 

20th Annual Arkansas Rice Festi- 
val — October 12-13, Weiner. Rice 
history, rice cooking contest, old- 
fashioned rice threshing. Call 501/684- 
2284. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fetzer Harvest Festival — October 
5&6, Hopland. A celebration of the 
annual Mendocino County grape har- 
vest, with gourmet foods, wine tast- 
ings, garden tours, and live music. Call 
707/744-7447. 

3rd Annual Paso Robles Harvest 
Wine Fair — October 19-20, Paso 
Robles. Seminars on food and wine 
pairings held at area wineries, a Grand 
Tasting of wine and gourmet hors 
d'oeuvres, and special winery events 
featuring locally produced food. Call 
805/239-8463 

Great Chefs at the Robert Mondavi 
Winery — November 15-17, Oakville. 
Three-day event featuring cooking 
demonstrations by Chef Pierre Gag- 
naire of three-star Michelin Guide rat- 
ed Pierre Gagnaire restaurant in 
France, winery tours, seminars, special 
lunches, and dinners. November 18: 
One-day event with Chef Gagnaire. 
Call 800-MONDAVI. 

CONNECTICUT 

Mystic Seaport's Annual Chowder- 
fest — October 12-14, Mystic. The 
Museum's tall ships, historic buildings, 
and scenic waterfront are the back- 
drop as local community groups vie for 
the most popular style of chowder. Call 
203/572-5315. 

FLORIDA 

20th Annual Boggy Bayou Mullet 
Festival — October 18-20, Niceville. 
Seafood festival featuring mullet fish. 
Call 904/678-1615. 

HAWAII 

26th Annual Kona Coffee Cultural 
Festival — November 1-9, Kailua- 
Kona. Call 808/326-7820. 



ILLINOIS 

27th Burgoo Festival — October 13, 
Utica. Featuring old-fashioned pioneer 
stew simmered for 1 5 hours in four 55- 
gallon kettles. Call 8 1 5/667-486 1 . 

IOWA 

Pumpkinfest — October 5, Anamosa. 
The World Confederation Weigh-Off 
is held here, along with a pumpkin 
recipe cook-off. Call 3 19/462-4879. 

LOUISIANA 

23rd Gumbo Festival — October 
11-13, Bridge City. Call 504/436- 
4712. 

MARYLAND 

30th Annual St. Mary's County 
Oyster Festival — October 19-20, 
County Fairgrounds, Leonardtown. 
Featuring the National Oyster Shuck- 
ing Championship and National Oys- 
ter Cook- Off contest, plus regional 
foods and entertainment. Call 
301/863-5015. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

10th Annual Harvest Moon Festi- 
val — October 6, Cambridge. New 
England farmers, top regional chefs, 
and specialty food purveyors will con- 
verge on Charles Square to sell their 
goods. Call 617/661-5040. 
Cranberry Harvest Festival — Octo- 
ber 1 2- 1 4, South Carver. Watch work- 
ers harvest the Edaville cranberry bogs 
while you sample cranberry pies, 
sauces, crisps, and compotes. Call 
508/295-5799. 

NEW YORK 

Classic Pastry Arts Program — Octo- 
ber 1 to March 26, The French Culi- 
nary Institute, New York. Intensive 
six-month career program teaching 
classic French pastry techniques and 
dessert composition under the direc- 
tion of acclaimed Master Pastry Chef 
Jacques Torres. Call 212/219-8890 or 
888/FCI-CHEF. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

1 3th Barbecue Festival — October 26, 
Lexington. Call 704/956-2952. 

OHIO 

Circleville Pumpkin Show — October 
16-19, Circleville. Pumpkin cooking 
contests and the world's largest pump- 
kin and pie. Call 614/474-7000. 

OREGON 

Verboort Sausage Festival — Novem- 
ber 2, Verboort. Featuring home- 
smoked sausages and sauerkraut plus 
all the fixings. Call 503/357-5791. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Cuisines of Philadelphia — October 
8-13, Philadelphia. A week of semi- 
nars, tours, cooking demonstrations, 
gourmet meals, and wine tastings fea- 
turing Old World Pennsylvania Dutch 
cooking and Philadelphia's sophisti- 
cated cuisine. Sponsored by the Amer- 



ican Institute of Wine and Food and 
the Smithsonian Institution. Call 
202/357-4700. 

RHODE ISLAND 

4th Annual Oktoberfest — October 
1 1-13, Newport. Featuring a German 
food marketplace, a Biergarten and 
Weingarten, and traditional German 
music and dance. Call 401/846-1600. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Apple Harvest Festival — 
October 19, Windy Hill Orchard 
Cider Mill, York. Cider making, 
pumpkin picking, and old-fash- 
ioned corn grinding. Call 
. 803/684-0690. 



-'A 



TEXAS 

2nd Annual Ciao Chow Italian Food 
& Wine Festival — September 1 
through October 15, Rice Epicurean 
Markets, Houston. Appearances by 
well-known Italian chefs, vintner 
dinners, winemaker discussions, and 
samplings of over 200 Italian food 
items. Call Holly Moore at 713/840- 
8406. 

Original Terlingua International 
Championship Chili Cookoff — No- 
vember 1-2, Arturo White's Store, 
Terlingua. Qualifying chili cooks from 
around the country are invited to par- 
ticipate in the cook-off and chili show- 
manship event. Call 903/874-5601. 
30th Annual Terlingua International 
Chili Championship — November 2, 
Rancho CAS1 de los Chisos, Terlingua. 
Sponsored by the Chili Appreciation 
Society International. Call 806/352- 
8783. 

VIRGINIA 

24th Annual Chincoteague Island 
Oyster Festival — October 12, Mad- 
dox Family Campground, Chin- 
coteague. Call 804/336-6 161. 

WASHINGTON 

13th International Conference on 
Gastronomy — Pacific Influences on 
the 21st Century Table — October 
3-6, Seattle. Seminars and tastings ex- 
plore the culinary contributions of 
Asia, the Pacific, Australia, and New 
Zealand to America's table. Sponsored 
by The American Institute of Wine 
and Food. Call 415/255-3000. 
Oyster and Ale University — October 
16, Pier 56 Restaurant, Seattle. A five- 
course oyster and ale event. October 
18: Oyster New Year. A tasting of more 
than 30 varieties of oysters on the half 
shell, paired with Northwest wines. 
Call 206/224-7157. 
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Cook's Market 



CHEF DIRECT 

800-497-2433 



30 Ogv Md 



.1 ii u v visa & 
m.isti'riard 



PRICE 

INCLUDES 
S & H 



CAKE DECORATING KIT 

Includes _ 

* Decoroiing Turnlab'e 

* 26 pc Decoroimg Tube Sei ^ffy^ 

* 12" A 18' Paury flctfls i> 

* Flexible Icing Spatula Bl^TT'^ 

proi!! ^^^^^^ K 
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COFFEE 
ROASTERS 
LTD 



Discover small-batch 
roasted quality. We 
specialize in rare and 
exotic coffees from 
50+ estates around 
the world that we 
roast and ship daily. 
Free shipping is 
provided when you 
register as an 
Armeno Express 
customer and order 
2 lbs. or more of 
coffee each month. 

Call today for your 
FREE catalog. 

1-800-ARMENO-1 
(1-800-276-3661) 



75 OTIS STREET • NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01532 
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DON'T SEND ANOTHER 
TYPICAL GIFT BASKET! 

Whether you crave Lobster or Caviar, 
Royalty Seafood delivers the 
world's finest seafood, 
LIVE OVERNIGHT to your door! 

To place an order or for a FREE catalog call: 

1(888) 522-FISH (3474) 



r M%£iC Sausa 

All Natur 
/l/'Hio Nitrates or Fillers!! 
DRY CURED ITAIJAX SAUSAGES 
• All Natural Pepperoni 
• All Natural Abbruze 
Home Of The Nationally Famous 
Soupy" (Soppresata) 

Available In Sweet, Mild 
Hot, X-Hot and Nuclear Hot 
Gift Baskets & Italian Food Specialties 

To order or for FREE Catalog 
Call l-800-4a-SOllPT (427-6879) 

975 Greenville Ave., Dei.t. FC, Greenville RI 02828 




! Vermont 

Award-winning cheddars since 1919! 

From Mild to Extra Sharp (aged up to 
30 months), Cabot Vermont cheddar is crafted 
and matured slowly, without colors or additives, 

then hand-waxed in blocks and traditional 
wheels. Our traditional and light cheddars along 
with our new specialty flavors — Garlic Dill, 
Tomato Basil, Five Peppercorn, and Toasted 
Onion and Chives - are an expert choice for 
vour holiday gatherings. For a free color 
brochure, call Connie at 1-800-639-3198. 



Old Fashioned Slow Pit Cooking 

Hand tutted. Slate ot Ihe Art with a bletine Ciuianiee' ' 



♦a C0MPLEATC00KER" u^mttalfer/ijiagaimtmtanJbim-aa. 

• rlandmade-To-Order 
from Stainless Steel 

.Plantation Crown 
Teak ley 5 Surfaces. 

• Gas (Electric 
Models Available 

Propane tents not included. 
Cookers are fully assembled 
and shippedwithall 
accessories on a pallet try 

motor freight lis. ■ C *\ I AA AA 

Shipping chargas arecoi art ^^^^^^^^F \ 7jLQy (MJ 

on receipt 7" 

TO ORDERTHE COMPUAT COOKER™ CALL 1-800-889-9237 

VISA AND MASTER CARD ACCEPTED .ACCOUNTS ARE NOT BILLED UNTIL SHIPMENT. ALLOW 4 TO 6 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY. 
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Cook's Market 



Custom 



'Low 10D Book 
Minimum Older 

• Dunbie Plastic Cumh' 
WirrSpinl Binding 

• High Quality Printing 

• Terrific Prices 

■ CrtJtW Di>s Terms 

•Over 2D Yens 
Eiptricnct 

FREE 

KIT BOOK! 

1-800-383-1679 




& 

I 'n i ■ h 1 1 1 :: Co. 

Dept.FC 
M7 Induiiiiil Si ■ Wavtily. I* 50677 



Serious Cooks Know the Edge! 

Shop wtiere the pros shop and receive a Free Gift just for trying! 

• Prof. Chef Tools Q* >r^^ • Hard to Find 

• Chcfwcar USA -~ _ Crook's Tools 

• Gifts and Care Packages for Your Favorite Chef 
Wusthof-Tridcnt Offset Serrated Slicer just #42.00 

Messermeister 11 pe. Garnishing Set just #68.00 
J A Henekels Santuko "Oriental" (liefs Knife jiLst #59.00 

(n&H not inuiudi'd) 

Call now to order or for \t>ur Free (Catalog and Free Gift 
1-888- 728-6248 



US 



CALL NOW! 



Absolutely FREE! 



Mi 



^ Bobby Pope's Mom's little 
* j catalog of down home 
i goodness & yummy gift 
, ideas: Scrumptious 
y moist Pound Cakes & 
Organic Coffees, voted: 



1 -800-809-0657 



"Best on the Planet!' 



Did your fork run away 
with a spoon?™ 

We match 
STERLING SILVER 
SILVERPLATE 
STAINLESS 

call or write for a FREE 
price list of your pattern 

WILMA SAXTON, INC. " 

37 Clementon Rd.. Box 395 
Berlin, NJ 08009 

^Elnl 609-767-8640 FAX 609-768-7795 
J Mon. - Fri. 10AM - 6PM E.S.T. 




MAIL & PHONE ORDERS WELCOME 

Hagerty Silver Products 

BUY N.J. RESIDENTS ADD 6% SALES TAX. SELL 



BRIM. A I.ITTIJ-: BIT OF ITALY 
INTO VOA it IIOMF. 



Reggiano Pannigiano - Aged over 3 yrs. 8.99 lb. 

Extra Virgin First Cold Pressed Olive Oil 

❖ 

Other Gourmet Specialty Items Available 
To order or for information and free brochure 
Teitel Brothers 1-800-850-7055 Prices Plus S/H 
E-Mail: HTCP:/AVW.IDC.Net/TeiteI 



GARNISHING 

Seven outstanding books on hmd gjnn\hing 
with sicp by step ciAw illuswatwim (if apple. 
AxVj melon and vegetable trtalHKiv plu% videos I J/A 
T ({{' .^ccwino lot Inx hindum-- 'Xiy 

Shoppers Delight 

454 N Hirvh SI . IX-pt 1 1 
Manteno, IL«N50 8l5-f»6-7l«4 




Specialty 
Honeys 

and products'..^ 
direct from Provence, France 

* Specialty honey: Lavender, Rosemary 

and 4 others 

* Lavender Honey filled candy drops 

* Herbes de Provence: 3 blends 

* Imported preserves and herbal jellies 
Colt, Write or Far 

Trillium International 

310 Willow Lane - Dept. FC 
New Holland. PA 17557 
(717)354-4503 Fax: (717)355-9330 

I UPS Daily Wholesale Welcome ^ 



[ 



Kevlar 3-Ply Glove! 



The Cutting Edge Cooking Glove 

takes all of the worry out of cooking safely 
with it's 3-ply barrier system! It's innovative 

outer barrier is cut and heat resis- 
tant. Unique double inner barriers protect 
yini against steam and liquid burns! 
The 5 finger design gives you total control 
from the oven to the cutting board! 
$19." 5 Delivered ~ Special Offer! 
30 day Money Back Guarantee 



Call l-H88-(.0-ASTOR to order! 



Astur Corp.- 31 Astor Ave. - Norwnod, MA 
H:30 - 5: Oft EST - 1-888-462-7867 



Kelly & Sons 

Gourmet Braided 

Shallots 

3 lb. Braid 
$9.95 

5 lb. Braid 
$14.95 

plus S&H 
To order and for a free brochure call 

1-800-496-3363 
Kelly & Sons 

R R. #8 Box 3610, StateRoad 176, Oswego, NY 13126 




FINE MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 

« EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 
Buttermilk, Whole Wheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavorful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 
NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 0Z. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 
IImbI nUly De P t: FC ' 1231 Madison Hill Rd., 
ntWAAJ-mUC RahwayNJ 07065 '(908)382-3010 



Mushroom Terrarium 



Shiitake, Portabella, Oyster & Reishi 

Grow gourmet 
Mushrooms 
AT HOME!!! 

GUARANTEED 

100% Organic 

$14.95 plus 
$4.95 shipping & handling 

To Order or lor a Free Brochure Call 

1-800-299-1352 




Fungus Foods, Inc 

P.O. Sox 6035 
St Louis. MO 63139 



EarthStone 



WOOD-FIRE OVENS 




THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

800-840-4915 

1233 No. Highland Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90038 
http://www.miraclemile.com/earthstone 



chesa 




rmet 



"Chesapeake Bay Country's" finest seafood: 

gourmet crab cakes , crab imperial , crab quiche , 

crab soup and other handmade seafood 
products. Write or place your order by phone. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY GOURMET 

P.O. Box 456 
Chester, MD 21619 

Visa and MasterCard accepted • 1 -800-432-CRAB 



RAFAL 



COMPANY 



SPICES • TEAS • 
COFFEES • SPECIALTY ITEMS 

FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 
2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



BEFORE YOU 
MAKE YOUR MOVE 



Make certain that your 
Fine Cooking follows you. 

Just call 

1-800-888-8286 

And we'll take care of the rest. 

The Taunton Press, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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Jamison Farm 

John & Sukey Jamison 
171 famison Lane 
Latrobe, PA 1 5650 
1-800-237-5262 

"The Best Lamb in America!" TASTE THE 
DIFFERENCE! To enjoy packages of legs, chops, 
racks, shanks, homemade stews or sauces, call 
for a free brochure. Raised and shipped directly 
from our farm. Try our GIFT SAMPLER package: 
includes 1 leg of lamb & 8 lamb chops, gift card 
& recipe booklet. $80.00 + $9.00 s/h, VISA/MC 



Gourmet Seasoned Chicken Sausage 

All natural, low-fat, fully cooked. 

' Chicken with sun-dried 
£gts\ tomatoes & basil 

• Chicken with spinach, 
garlic & fennel 
• 7 other healthy, unique 
''"'tboi Go«r fll ' and exciting varieties. 
All shipped factory direct. Free brochure. 

1-800-332-8935 




s~~ > fine 

Cooking 

New ideas. . .tested methods. . . 
great advice! 

Yours. . .in Fine Cooking magazine, the new 
food and cooking authority for people who 
love to cook. 6 issues, $26 a year (outside 
the U.S. $32, GST included). If at any time 
you aren't satisfied with Fine Cooking, we'll 
gladly refund your money in full. 

Subscribe Today, Risk Free. 
To order, call toll free 1 -800-888-8286 and 
ask for operator 1 59. 



Who's shopping the Cook's Market? People who 
love cooking and food! They're buying specialty 
foods, kitchen tools, table accessories, books and 
videos, classes to hone their skills-anything that 
adds to their pleasure in preparing, serving and 
eating good food. To reserve a space for your 
product, call the Fine Cooking Advertising 
Department, 1-800-283-7252. 



BUY OVER 40 GOURMET 
DESSERT MIXES FACTORY DIRECT 



Italian Dessert Lovers Special 

5 bags Tiramisu Mix, 5 doz. Italian imported ladyfingers, 
Plus Espresso Collee 5x8 servings. All lor only $29.95 + s/h 



CALL 800-497-9477 Sam-9pm PT 



Swissco Foods 2025 Park Ave., Suite 4 ■ Redlands. CA 92373 

k We ship to 48 stales tor only $4.50. 



Distinguished Single-Estate Teas 
Exquisite Blends 

Black w Green w Oolone w White 
An rvJh 

\ ( Teawarcs from $6 to $160 * Wl*A 

Yixingwarc Creamware <** Stoneware 
Camellia Sinensis plants for sale (with Instructions) 



Honorable Jane Company 



Fine Ten and Towun eo Box 35, Poller Vjlley CA95469 
707-741-19(16 OS Free Catalog 



J 



Phillips 

ikcmc HusiiKOONfl & AtvEMOQiia 



OftDFJt OI K i-Rt.SII tXOTIC MUSHROOMS 



** (RIMINI " 

•• SHIITAKE •* 
•■ OYSTER •• 
" PORTABELLA ■■ 

Fo* NUU INIOIMATION fc TO 

accitvc you ■ FREE Diiei.t Mail Cataloc 
CALL l-Wtt AJI-IL N(.l (l-MO-i4>-"*44j 

oawiuit ro: 

V t*r Baltimore Kilr Rennert Suture. Pi I934B 



Aromatic herb seasonings, 

luscious herbed vinegars 

and tasteful gift ideas. 

Hand-blended on our Maine farm using 
certified organic herbs. Free catalog. 

1-800-7BLU-SKY 
Blue Sky Farm 

Molds for Spectacular Cookies 





and ornaments from 
handsome wood- like 
replicas ol European 
Museum molds Lavish 
gifts' Recipe 4 helps 
I F01 brochure showing 200 molds, send $2.00 
I (refund with order) to: 

the-house-on-the-hill 

RO Box 7003. VILLA PARK. IL 60181 




kn and Kitchen Ac 



Tht thtf 1 CollfcfMn 

]n« At DacoLTOd ftrfi 1 



Call for your free catalogue of savings. 1-800-590-CHEF (2433) 
http://www.netruiTO«r.i™t/~c h«f coll 
or email at chef col I9nctrunntt.net 



JUTITISQ Gourmet Foods since 1913 
all products made from scratch 




Apple Strudel, Cheese Strudel, Biscotti, Walnut Potica, 
Fruit Cake, Chocolate Fruit Cake, Spaghetti Sauce, 
Antipasto, Minnesota Wild Rice & Wild Rice Cake... 
much more! Call for Brochure 

1-800-782-6736 

1 8 13 Third Ave. East, Hibhing, MN 55746 



Kni fe M erchant 



Free Catalog 1-888-616-8800 « l 





Purveyors of Great Gifts : 
Perfect Pates, Savory 
Smoked Seafoods, 
Bountiful Baskets, 
Righteous Roes and 
Sensual Sweets Delivered 
to your door at club prices. 

CALL: 1-800576-3543 

FOR CATALOG, OR WRITE: 

330-E N. Stonestreet Ave. 
ROCKVILLE, MD 20850 



AGA Cookers 

All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send S2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers ■ RD3 Box I8O-616A 
Montpelier, VT05602 • 802-223-3620 




South or France aad Tuscanji, Hal] 

The Rhode School of Cuuiine oilers 
weekly cooking courses from March 

t through November. We've designed 
our program as a lun and exotic 
learning holiday, with excursions to 

[famous locales in the region. Our 
modest lee includes tuition, lodging, 
food and wines. Call lor a brochure 

| and weekly program— 800-447-131 1. 
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Cook's Market 



At last - creative packaging 
that does justice to your gifts ofrood 



GIFT PACKAGING for the 



5 

HOME GOURMET 



For a free catalog, please call or write Embellishments: 
Post Office Box 1 506 
Cleveland, Mississippi 38732 

1 800 600 6885 



SMITH CUTLERY 

Distinctive knives for discriminating 
professionals and gourmets 




Hand made 
Perfectly balanced 
Exotic wood handles 
Dendritic Damascus stainless steel 

Find out how good a knife can be! 

Call for brochure and pricing 

I-800-49KNIFE 

L Escondido, California 



PR 



'ROFESSIONAL 
BAKERY PAPER 

ITOP-QUALITY BAKING/COOKING"^. 
PARCHMENT SHEETS FOR THE HOME 
GOURMET. ALSO AVAILABLE: BAKING 
CUPS, DOILIES, TAMALE PAPER. MANY 
SIZES AND STYLES, CUSTOM-QUANTITIES 
AVAILABLE. SEND S1. 00 FOR CATALOGUE: 
(REFUNDABLE WITH ORDER) 




ENTERPRISES 

860 E.CARSON ST. 

CARSON, CA 90745 



Bargain- 
Books 

• Save up to 80% on recent publishers' 
overstocks, imports, reprints. Quality 
hardcover books, starting at $3.95. 

• America's biggest bargain book 
selection, including hundreds of 
new arrivals each month. 

• Over 60 subject areas: Cooking, 
Gardening. Health & Fitness, Nature, 
Biography, History, Travel and more. 

Free Catalog 

HAMILTON 5178 ° ak 

l^ ml,Mtl Falls Village, CT 06031 -500^j 




Simply the Best! 

"Atlas" Table Mills 
from Greece 

• Available in many sizes 
and finishes 

• Undoubtedly the most 
efficient and durable in 
the world 

• Obtainable at fine 
kitchenware and 
gourmet stores 

Pepper Mill Imports 

P.O. Box 775, Carmel, California 93921 
Phone (408) 625-9348 Fax (408) 625-4353 



Easiest program on the market 



_ ♦ A ♦ _ 

*** 



♦ Recipe Costing 

♦ Inventory Control 

♦ Nutritional Analysis 

♦ Scheduling 



1-800-447-1466 

Culinary Software Services 

1630 30th Street, Suite 300 • Boulder, CO • 80301 




Gourmet Chandlers 



W* offer one (i I Ihc m«vl estenshe ivk-cllnns 
of traditional ilritish foods & cheeses in the L .S. 



» Phone l-tWO-WlB-NOSHiir Kax your order to 
u_s, \ it will he on it's way 10 you via I PS. 

*" \ isil our e ha ruling New Knglund seaside 
tillage & Urea I6V0 shoppe & tritrwim. 

Slop hy, rnll nr write for a FRFK <-nlnlo£iir. 
fllUKuufWU a{ %M foodt, GiittAt £ QifU 

45 Wafl Street. Miidbuii CI 1)6443 
Tel: (,2«3) 245-4521 • Fax (JU.li 245-JU77 



<mf Upton 
TeaXmporjs 

Purveyor of the World "s FLnpsr Teas 

1-800-234-8327 ptraM -Trail. loflMic tea „ 

P.O. BOX 159-F * UPTON. MA 01568 B 



CHAUDIER. 
Professional Cookware. 



tw fiftaU rv.Mlu.um 
•uffMMU lr* *»i<J N*M 
UMt M fkr Urn, iM 

mio.li l[. .ill I'iilK liy.i.il 




800-859-6' 

l'i iilcv.ioji.il t ill fm I >i 



Taste the Southwest! 

Gourmet chile peppers: Roasted & Individually 
Quick-Frozen. The ideal gift for your spicy friends. 
All grower-direct to you! Shipped UPS nationwide. 

CHILE LA ISLA 

Chile La Isla, P.O. Box 1379, Fabens, Texas 79838 
(800) 895-4603 




M AINE POTATO SAMPLE R 

Rose Finn Apple, Yukon Gold, Red Cloud, 
Rose Gold, All-Blue, Russian Banana... 

These selections are among the 
many old-time flavors delivered 
monthly to your door in the 
gift-boxed MAINE POTATO 
SAMPLER. Call or write for 
your Free Catalogue. 



Jim & Megan Gerritsen 
WoodPrairie Farm 
RR 16 Box 164 
Bridgewater, Maine 04735 
1-800-829-9765 



Visa/MC/AmEx/ Discover 




Protect Your Issues of 

Fine Cooking 

SUPCASES FOR YOUR 
BACK ISSUES. Bound in 
red leatherette and embossed 
in gold, each case holds up to 
ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 
for $24.95, 6 for $45.95). Add 
$1.50/case for p&h. Outside 
the continental U.S., 
including AK and HI, add 
$3.50each (U.S. funds only). 
PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and 
payment to the address below, or call toll free, 1-800-825- 
6690,and use your credit card (minimum $15). 

Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 
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FINE COOKING 



Cook's Market 



SAVORY 
TRAVELLER 

A Choice Selection of Imported 
and Gourmet Foods by Mail 

Call ToU Free (888)-4-SAVORY for catalog 

Full Color Catalog $2 (refundable with first order) 




Direct From Italy... 




From imported Italian tomatoes with basil 
to fine Italian pastas. All shipped directly to your door! 
Get the real taste of Italy at home. Gift packages available. 
FREE CATALOG of imported Italian products, call: 

1-800-EAT PASIA 



f% Publish 
fc* Your 
HSgfc Cookbook 

■«c V- A * Family 

mS^IZA^ • Church/ School 
mM^Jr * Organizations 

III 1 » 



200 minimum order 



For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-44 5-6621 

Cookbooks by Morris Press 

3212 E. Hwy30 • Kearney, NE 68847 



I Learn COOKING AT HOME 

* Leam to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, 
■ desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet reci- 

pes! Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
I preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 

• BROCHURE describes opportuniti es. Nosalesmen. 
Write or call today! 1-800-326-9221 

I Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. FT0SA6 

^01 HarnSOri St. ArCtlbald, PA 18403 Education & Training Coun. 





VacMaster SVP-5 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Onlv $499 



> Extend Shelf Life 

> Prevent Freezer Burn 

> Lower Food Costs 

> Buv Food at Volume Prices 



> 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 
are Boilable and Mierowavable 

> Made in the USA 

> I'SDA, ETL Approved 



For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
m !ST call I HOO H21-7H49, ext. 14 £ 

Phone 816-472-8622 • Fa* 816-472-0828 S499 + S/H 



L 



I z 



E E B E R 



Old Cookery, Food & Wine 
Books 




Catalogue on Request 

10 The Plantation, London SE3 OAB, UK 
Tel 44 181 852 7807 Fax44 181 3184675 



ONLY THE BEST ONIONS 




The best farm-direct jumbo yellow 
onions. Available Oct.-Feb. Unsurpassed 
for taste, quality & size! The healthy gift! 

121b. box — $16.00 
1 -800-75- WOWIE (1-800-759-6943) 
Ontario Produce Co., Inc. 
P.O. Box880, Dept. F 
Ontario, OR 97914 (541) 889-7500 
>me e-mail: onions@cyberhighway.net 


! Wowk! 1 


MC/Visa/Checks Welc 



Make Your Own Cheese 



• Cheesemaking Made Easy- Book 

with 60 Delicious Recipes. $12.95 PPD 

• Soft Cheese Kit- Includes everything 
needed to make soft cheese. $16.95 PPD 

Check or MO, MC or Visa 
We carry all ingredients and equipment 
needed to make delicious cheese and 
yogurt at home. 

FREE CATALOG 

New England Cheesemaking Supply Co. 

P.O. Box 85 FC Ashfield, MA 01330 
413-628-3808 FAX 413-628-4061 
info@cheesemaking.com 



#1 in Sharpness.' 

Seemless, one-piece steel. 

Ms raled by several European 
publications which found 
Ctobal's unique razor-like 
grind to be sharper than v 
the top European 
brands. 





Professional 
Cutlery Direct 

(800) 859-6994 ext. FC6AK 

email: FC6AK@p-c-d.com 



SEASON UP YOUR COOKING 



The world's finest spices... and howtouse them...direct to 
you from Vineyard Valley Foods'. Special Intro, offer... 
four jars of gourmet spices with recipes, newsletter and 
FREE pepper mill! Only $19-95 + shipping and handling. 
Call now 1-888-335-7500. 100% money back guarantee. 




Bar-B-Que Specialties 

~Tkt nok nmderfd barbtq*t Arm I tmt pp spnr'-Thc Frugal Goufmci 



Mu m tlt«»r «k «-■-■■■ 



• 15 Ih. smoked iurkcy 2 hours, Ribs 45 min. 
•All Firebrick Construct ioii*Nu Wnicr'No Rusi 

•Free Color Brochure 
We Deliver or Ship Anywliere '800-370-651 1 
1 1265 SW Fwy. Houston, TX 77031 



CHEF DIRECT =£f d& 

800-497-2433^ W 



GENUINE, 'BRON' MANDOLINE 

Direct from Fronce. All 
stainless steel, 38 blade, 
gourmet vegetable slicer & 
cutter. Protective guard 
included. 

95 




$139/ 



Fioluntd in fib/'Merth 96. .nuc ol FIN£ COOKING Ipg 36) 



GENUINE 'GOBEL' BOUILLON STRAINER 
SWISS TYPE 

Direct from France. Heavy Duty 
reinforced bar protects oittro 
, fine plated mesh strainer. 




CREATE DELICIOUS ^ 
HOMEMADE CANDIES 6 
BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED CAKES 

— with our 48 pg. catalog including 
everything you'll need to: mold or hand-dip 
chocolates; create old-fashioned hard 
candies & suckers; decorate special occasion 
cakes in American or foreign styles; bake 
aromatic pies & quick breads; and much, 
much more . . . 

Baking pans, candy molds, specialty tools & 
ingredients, decorative food packaging, 
how-to books, videos & more! 
Write or call us now to get your FREE 
catalog! 




Kitchen Krafts 
PO Box 442-FN3 
Waukon, IA 52172-0442 
Phone: 1-800-776-0575 



1 useo trtyp&mm 

Enjoy Fresher, Leaner, Healthier 

Ground Meats! Only $29.95 




plus Shipping & Handling ^ ^4flfl n m* h i 1 

1(800) 727-7718 fig 

501 Rontier\r\ray,Bensenville,IL60l91 ^^f/ggflr g^VOM^ 



TopM 

HAND MADE DESSERT SAUCES 

Since 1982; FREE color brochure. 

"America's best." 

(U.S. News & World Report) 
Holiday gift box $21.50 
(3-10 oz. sauces, your choice) ($4.00 shipping) 
Hot Fudge • Raspberry Fudge • Butterscotch 
Southern Sin • Caramel • Prince of Orange 
Mayan Legacy • Mocha Fudge • Mint Fudge 
TOP HAT COMPANY 
Box 66-F • Wilmette, IL 60091 
847 256-6565 • (fax) 256-6579 
major credit cards 
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Classifieds 



The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00/word, minimum 15 
words. Payment must accompany order. Frequency rates 
available. I -800-926-8776, ext. 543, or Fine Cooking 
Adv., Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. Decem- 
ber/January deadline is September 23, 1 996. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

THE PAMPERED CHEF® offers excellent in- 
come through unique, f un home demonstrations 
featuring highest quality kitchen utensils. Details: 

804-751-8639. 

LETTHE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your 
food- related small business. Grants/loans 
to $800,000.00. Free recorded message: (707) 
448-0270. (FY8) 

COOKING TALENTS NEEDED! Demonstrate 
top quality kitchen utensils in home shows. Excel- 
lent earnings. Fun business! (800) 557-3992. 

CATALOGS 

EPICURE'S PALETTE: Gifts and supplies for the 
home chef. Free catalog: E&J ENTERPRISES, 
Dept. FC, 3007 NW 63rd St., Seattle, WA 98107. 

COOKBOOKS 



VERMONT KITCHENS COOKBOOKS; over 
350 handwritten recipes. First published 1939. Free 
information: EARTHSONG ENTERPRISES, POB 
445, Mumford, NY 1 45 1 1 , (7 16) 538-976 1 , 
EarthSongE@aol.com 

FREE CATALOG. Classic and unique current ti- 
tles: COOK'SBOOKS, PO box 48 1, Lebanon, NH 
03766. Call 1-800-874-0872. 

COOKWARE 

FACTORY DIRECT EUROPEAN KITCHEN- 
WARE. Save 75% by buying direct. Solingen, Ger- 
many flatware and 5-ply S.S. waterless cookware. 
Free storage case and cookbook. Call 
1-800-426-2168. 

DINNER CLUBS 

DINNER CLUBS OF AMERICA is now offering 
their program in your area! See how this step-by- 
step program can help you develop lifetime relation- 
ships while enjoying foods from around the world! 
In your own home! Call now for free information: 
1-800-619-8654. 



GIFTS 

FABRIC WINE GIFT BAG - Bottom pleat, satin 
tie, $5.00 plus S/H, Samples BAG-IT! Mirror Lake, 
NH 03853-0078. 

GOURMET BEVERAGES 

BUCKETOF MARGARITAS ORPINACO- 
LADAS. Convenient, delicious! Add tequila/rum, 
freeze overnight. Professional results. $16. + s/h. 
1-800-468-7 168. BRIGHT IDEA THE RIGHT 
IDEA, www.margaritas.com 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

GARLIC - EXOTIC VARIETIES for cooking or 
planting. Large cloves, easily peeled. Shipped Sep- 
tember, October, November. Call PAULA 
604-858-6020. 

MAJESTIC CHOICES, an international gourmet 
food company featuring gourmet coffee, tea, cocoa, 
imported chocolates, cookies, cakes, biscuits, pre- 
serves, and sensational gift baskets and accessories. 
Call toll free for catalog 1-888-625-7842. 

FABULOUSLY HEALTHY VENISON! Easy 
butchering, cooking video by executive chef. 
Recipes. $19.95 + $3 S/H, ck/m.o. only. WALK- 
ING BEAM RANCH, 291 Cummings, Santa 
Paula, CA 93060. 

SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN JELLIES, 

sauces, dressings. Free catalog. 800-262-9429. THE 
MAYHAW TREE, PO. Box 3430, Peachtree City, 
GA 30269. 

DECADENT, DELICIOUS GOURMET 
FROSTINGS in a variety of flavors, no artificial 
preservatives. Call for free brochure. SWAN- 
TOWN FABLED FOODS 1-800-423-4522. 

ADMIT IT! You want the best. CERTIFIED OR- 
GANIC CHILE products for discerning cooks. 
Powders, pods, salsa/rice/bean mixes and herbs. 
FREE brochure. HOMESPICE CHILE & HERB 
CO. 1-800-300-3849, tel/fax 415-364-4910. 

MOREL MUSHROOMS: THE MOST DELI- 
CIOUS, SOUGHT AFTER & elusive of all wild 
mushrooms. We grow & have fresh & dried all 
yeararound. 2 oz. dried $19.95 + $4.00 S/H. 
Wholesale available. MR. MUSHROOM, 9533 
West 7 Mile Road, Northville, MI 48167. 
(810) 347-3227. 



CELEBRITY CHEFS award-winning specialty 
food products. Entertaining, cooking, and dining 
pleasures. Free catalog. Call CULINARY GOLD: 
516-679-1179. 

IMPORTED GOURMET ITALIAN FOODS at 

wholesale prices. From garlic-infused oils to Italy's 
# 1 pasta. Restaurant sizes available. Call for our 
FREE CATALOG: 1-800-EAT-PASTA 

LOUISIANA SPICES, COOKBOOKS, GIFTS. 
Custom Gift Baskets & Cajun/Creole Foods. FREE 
CATALOG. SPICE OF LOUISIANA, POB 1419, 
Folsom, LA 70437. 1-800-987-6603. 

HERBS/SPICES/SEASONINGS 

SAMMY'S SEASONING: All purpose - meat, 
poultry, fish, eggs, soups. $3.00 plus $1 .00 S/H. 
SAMMY'S SEASONING, PO. Box 3917FC, Paso 
Robles,CA 93447-3917. 

KITCHENWARE 



PRO CHEF BUTCHER BLOCK PRODUCTS. 

Commercial quality cutting boards and blocks 
from 109-year old manufacturer. Gorgeous new 
Cucina line of work tables, carts, and blocks com- 
bines hard maple with stainless steel. Send for cat- 
alog: JOHN BOOS & CO., 3 1 5 S. First St., Effing- 
ham, IL 62401. 

RECIPES 



SPAIN'S AUTHENTIC CUISINE: 9 stylish 
recipe cards, $3.00, CASA DE ANDALUCIA, 
5214F Diamond Heights, Suite 534, San Francisco, 
CA 94131. 

GOODNESS FROM THE GARDEN. 3 delicious 
vegetable recipes. Send $3: GARDEN , Rt 2, Box 
771,Wildrose,WI 54984. 

100% GUARANTEED (or your money back). 
Family Pleaser Cheesy Hamburgers, easy and eco- 
nomical, real compliment getter. Includes menu 
ideas. $2.00 plus self-addressed stamped envelope 
to: CHRISTY SEAGLE, 7 1 5 Winona St., Vidalia, 
GA 30474. 

GRANDMA'S TREASURED SECRET 
RECIPES from Southern Italy ... by PECOJORI! 
Spinach lovers: Raviolis, spinach/rice appetizers 
and more! $2.00 & SASE to: R Staniscia, POB 
#970303, Coconut Creek, FL 33097. 
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Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Pasta &. Ragu 38 

APPETIZERS 

Baked Marinated Eggplant 37 
Country Pate with Pistachios 61 
Fresh Corn & Cheese Tamales 56 
Spicy Beef Tamales 56 
Sweet Potato Tamales 56 

DESSERTS, CAKES & PASTRY 

Apple-Brandy Puffy Pancake 47 
Basic Puffy Pancake 47 
CocoaWalnut Butter Cookies 73 
Drunken Figs with Anise 39 
Frozen Mocha 72 
Hot Cocoa 72 

Old-Fashioned Hot Fudge Sauce 71 
Rich Cocoa Brownies 72 

MAIN DISHES 
Meat 

Braised Beef 38 
Poultry 

Chicken & Dumplings 5 1 
Chicken with Garlic & Olives 50 
Coqau Win 50 



Vegetable 

Puffy Pancake with Red Pepper 
&. Goat Cheese 47 

PASTA 

Pasta & Ragu 38 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Old-Fashioned Hot Fudge Sauce 71 

SIDE DISHES 

Artichoke Gratin 44 

Baked Marinated Eggplant 37 

Butternut Squash Gratin 

with Onion & Sage 44 
Celery Root & Potato Gratin 44 
Long-Cooked Green Beans 

with Oregano 38 

SOUPS, STEWS & STOCKS 

P/io 66 

TECHNIQUES 

Baking chewy oatmeal cookies 8; 
pdte i n a water hath 60; tender, 
flaky pie crust 78; vegetable 
gratins 40-44 

Boning chicken thighs 22 

Braising beef 36 



Browning, beef and vegetables 

for ragu 36; chicken for a 

fricassee 49 
Choosing vegetables for a gratin 42 
Cooking acidic foods in foil 12 
Cutting up chicken 20 
Grilling pizza 6 
Lining a terrine 59 
Making buttercream 6 
Making a crust for a gratin 43 
Making a puffy pancake 45-46 
Making a ragu 36-38 
Reducing, & deglazing for a ragu 

36-38; cooking liquid for a 

fricassee 49 
Seasoning a pdte 58-59 
Skinning nuts 76 

Steaming, clams 12; tamales 54-55 
Testing a scale for accuracy 63 
Thickening a sauce, by reduction 49; 

with beurre manie 49; with a 

liaison 50 
Weighing dry ingredients 62-63 
Wrapping tamales 54 

INGREDIENTS 

Baker's cheese 8 



Beurre manie 49 

Chicken, browning 49; choosing 
for fricassees 48; cutting up 20 

Chicken stock 20 

Clams, steaming 12 

Cocoa, Dutch-processed 69-7 1 ; 
natural 69-71 

Cornhusks 53 

Fatback 58 

Forcemeat 57-59 

Liaison 50 

Masaharina 53 

Oxtails 64-65 

Pancetta 59 

Pecans, harvesting & storing 10 

Quatre epices 58 

Rice noodles 65 

Star anise 65,80 

Vinegar varieties 74 

Winter squash 14 

TOOLS 

Gratin dishes 40 
Kitchen scales 62-63 
Te nines 60 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber 


Notes 






total 


fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono 


poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Baked Marinated Eggplant 


37 


150 


85% 


1 


6 


14 


2 


10 


1 





135 


2 


based on Vs recipe 


Pasta & Ragu 


38 


470 


8% 


17 


88 


4.5 


0.5 


2.5 


1.5 


5 


460 


6 


4 oz. pasta w/sauce 


Braised Beef 


38 


310 


47% 


39 





16 


6 


9 


1 


130 


190 





based on Vg recipe 


Long-Cooked Green Beans 


38 


100 


65% 


2 


8 


7 


1 


5 


1 





490 


4 


based on Vs recipe 


Drunken Figs with Anise 


39 


300 


15% 


3 


60 


5 





1 


3 





10 


6 


based on Vfc recipe 


Celery Root & Potato Gratin 


44 


230 


56% 


8 


19 


14 


8 


4 


1 


50 


430 


4 




Butternut Squash Gratin 


44 


300 


52% 


5 


36 


18 


9 


6 


1 


50 


290 


8 


based on 14 recipe 


Artichoke Gratin 


44 


240 


45% 


10 


29 


12 


2 


8 


1 


5 


830 


12 


based on Vs recipe 


Basic Puffy Pancake 


47 


300 


61% 


13 


17 


20 


10 


7 


2 


360 


710 


1 


per half pancake 


Apple-Brandy Puffy Pancake 


47 


490 


58% 


13 


38 


32 


18 


10 


2 


390 


710 


2 


per half pancake 


Puffy Pancake with Red Pepper 


47 


380 


62% 


18 


18 


26 


14 


8 


2 


370 


860 


1 


per half pancake 


Coq au Vin 


50 


590 


56% 


39 


10 


37 


14 


15 


6 


145 


600 


1 




Chicken with Garlic & Olives 


50 


350 


53% 


36 


2 


21 


5 


11 


4 


105 


510 


1 




Chicken fit Dumplings 


51 


520 


35% 


41 


42 


20 


9 


7 


3 


270 


1150 


3 


without skin 


Fresh Corn fit Cheese Tamales 


56 


310 


63% 


7 


24 


22 


7 


9 


4 


15 


610 


3 


per tamale 


Sweet Potato Tamales 


56 


270 


57% 


3 


28 


17 


4 


8 


5 





540 


3 


per tamale 


Spicy Beef Tamales 


56 


310 


63% 


8 


21 


22 


6 


10 


4 


20 


750 


3 


per tamale 


Country Pate with Pistachios 


61 


80 


73% 


4 1 


6 


2 


3 


1 


25 


190 





per ounce 


Pho 


66 


600 


20% 


37 


84 


13 


5 


5 


1 


65 


1460 


7 


based on 1% recipe 


Old-Fashioned Hot Fudge Sauce 


71 


60 


27% 





1 3 


2.0 


1.0 


0.5 





5 





1 


per tablespoon 


Rich Cocoa Brownies 


72 


180 


52% 


2 


21 


10 


6 


3 


1 


65 


45 


1 


per brownie 


Hot Cocoa 


72 


190 


37% 


8 


25 


8 


5 


2 





30 


105 


2 


per cup 


Frozen Mocha 


72 


340 


20% 


9 


67 


8 


5 


2 





25 


90 


4 


per cup 


Cocoa Walnut Butter Cookies 


73 


100 


51% 


1 


12 


5 


2 


2 


1 


15 


45 


1 


per cookie 



The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity a re not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipegives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Tidbits 



I Was a 98-Degree Weakling 



When it came to food, 
I used to have strict 
rules. If it gave off any tanta- 
lizing aroma, I avoided it. If it 
created any sensation in my 
mouth, I never tried it again. 
Anything that raised my body 
temperature even to normal 
was strictly verboten. 

Hey, it wasn't my fault. I 
was born to an Irish mother in 
New Jersey, of all places. I was 
taught to consider boiled cab- 
bage a challenging gourmet 
delight. 

Okay, so maybe I did take 
it too far. "She's a picky eater," 
my mother would explain to 
yet another offended hostess. 
"Mom, this is really hot," I 



warmth of the people. The 
food? Forget it. But three out 
of four ain't bad. I was eager 
to discover what lay beyond 
what I'd already experienced 
in Arizona. New Mexico 
beckoned. 

A friend from New Mex- 
ico was eager to share the 
delights of his home state — 

especially the food. But 

it was hot, he warned; 
would I be able to 
handle it? "Of course 
she won't," my husband 
laughed. "I'll have to 
bury her here!" 

That was too much. 
Even wimps have their 
limits. I was determined 



One bite and my whole life 
changed. My mouth exploded in 
flames. My body melted. 



would cry in my own def ense, 
as I scraped the sprinkle of 
paprika off the potato salad. 

Of course, even wimps 
grow up. I had to, moving to 
California as I did, where I 
was continually assaulted 
with new cuisines and chang- 
ing food ideas. I allowed my 
horizons to expand a smidge, 
but kept any suggestion of 
warmth in my food as my one 
nemesis. "This is really hot," I 
would whine to my husband, 
and he would know never to 
suggest that restaurant again. 

I might have gone on like 
that forever had I not fallen 
in love with the Southwest. I 
loved the stark simplicity of 
the changing terrain, the nat- 
ural beauty of the crafts, the 



to look chile heat in 
the face and only the 
strongest of us would 
survive. 

Our first meal in New 
Mexico was j ust a snack 
of nachos and beer. 
"This is really hot," I 
warned my husband 
warily. "You're pathetic," 
he snapped, insisting that 
these were no hotter than the 
nachos he made at home. 

My first time out and I was 
choking. I wanted to cry. I 
wanted my mommy and her 
awful boiled dinner. My back 
was to the wall. I feared if I 
didn't go out trying I would 
never be able to face myself 
again. I rallied my courage 
and moved on to dinner. I 



threw caution to the wind 
and ordered something called 
carne adobada. How bad 
could it be? 

One bite and my whole life 
changed. For one thing, I 
didn't have to worry about 
those pesky brain cells creat- 
ing any more food rules. The 
top of my head had just been 




blown into the hereafter. My 
mouth exploded in flames. 
My body melted. 

But you know, it wasn't 
bad. Bad nothing — it was 
great! Where had they been 
keeping this stuff? 

"This is really hot! " I sang 

to anyone who would listen. 

My poor husband misun- 
derstood and looked like he 
thought it was going to be a 



long vacation. "All right," he 
sighed. "I'll change dinners 
with you. Mine isn't hot at 
all." He reached for my plate. 

Having spent my formative 
years glued to TV westerns 
finally paid off. In a flash, I 
stabbed the interloper's hand 
with my fork. "My darling," I 
said tenderly, "try that again 
and it'll be your heart." 
I did give him a few 
tastes of my came ado- 
bada, just so I could 
watch his eyes melt. 

I stared death by 
chile heat in the face 
that night and found if 
you gotta go, that's the 
way to do it. 

More than just my 
taste in food changed 
that night. I became a 
different person. I shed 
all my inhibitions. Shed, 
nothing — I burned them 
out. I now stand at the 
top of life's mountain, 
eager for whatever 
waits ahead of me, no 
longer crying, "But I 
thought this was a be- 
ginners run!" 

I've also left my 
husband's taste buds in 
the dust. "You think 
this is hot?" I ask across 
the kitchen table. "Ha! 
Next time I'll make 
it even hotter!" The sweat 
runs from his pores while I 
barely produce a glow. 

I experienced a trial by 
fire — and lived to tell about 
it. Who would have thought? 

Now if I could only learn 
to swim in cold water. ("This 
is really cold") But what's life 
without challenges? 

— Kris Neri, 
Granada Hills, California ♦ 
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FINE COOKING 



A Collection So Stylish It Stirs 
Thoughts of Paris, Milan and 
The New York Strip. 



With its award-winning Jlusk design and appealing features, 
the Jenn-Air Expressions® Collection 
is perfect for those who appreciate great style 




as well as 



great 



Our new dual convection wall oven gives 
x you a sleek, flush design and plenty of 
versatility. With just a push of a button, you can switch from roasting 
lamb one day to baking a souffle the next. 
No wonder more homes have chosen Jenn-Air convection ovens 
over any other brand. 

Next, take a look at our 
flush-to-the-counter cooktop. This 
downdraft cooktop system lets you design 
your own cooking surface in 

seconds — everything from a 
griddle for pancakes to a grill for steaks. 



For more details on the Jenn-Air Expressions® Collection, 
call I- 800-Jenn-Air or see your local dealer. 
Because you don't have to go far to find a kitchen 
that'll never go out of style. 
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The Sign of a Great Coo k", 



Artisan Foods 




The Best Wurst 

"The wurst is at stake" is a German expression for those times when an important 
decision must be made — and an example of a people's passion for sausage. Ralph Brandt 
and Dave McMahon handcraft more than thirty types of wurst at the Norwalk Pork 
Store, their tiny shop in Norwalk, Connecticut. Using techniques perfected by Brandt 
over four decades of hand-making wurst, the partners work in small, 100-pound batches 
seasoned with special spice blends. This small scale allows them to keep a vigilant eye 
over every step of the process — the kind of care that's integral where hand artistry is key. 




Pork and veal are always used, though 
the proportions vary, depending on 
the type of wurst. The meat is weighed 
on an old-fashioned balance scale. 
"We have no room for fancy gadgets 
here, " says McMahon. "This one never 
breaks down. " 



A chopper emulsifies the meat to a paste 
and saves the meat from going through 
repeated grindings. The paste should 
always have a high sheen, indicative of 
the meat's freshness and quality. Brandt 
adds salt, pepper, and spices in various 
combinations, depending on the style 
wot sausage. 




The meat mixture is stuffed into casings 
to form long, continuous strands. 




McMahon addi frankfurters to the smoker 
while bauernwurst and knackwurst con- 
tinue to smoke. The exact smoking time 
is determined by the type of wurst. but it s 
usually one or two hours. 



